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ART of the National Americanization Committee’s work has been a con- 
test in designs for workingmen’s homes, including even a ‘‘model”’ board- 
ing and lodging house which automatically keeps the Hall Room Boys 


away from the family and gives them their own outer door apart from the 
family entrance. An article with drawings and floor plans in 
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A STATEMENT by the Editor of- 
stewardship of the Survey in this cm 
and his own approach to the issues of 
and peace. Page 572. 


BLUSTERING winds, cold houses an 
chilly reception go along with the high w 
paid to the Negro workingmen who ha 
come North. Many of them have lan 
in Newark, N. J., and Helen B. Pendleto 
who knows Negroes both in the South a1 
the North as a charity organization seer 
tary, describes how the “land where 


trees,” has turned into a country of 
living and working conditions. Page 


FOR twenty-five years South End Hous 
Boston, has played the part of good ne 
bor. Through classes in citizenship, mod 
milk distribution, dramatic clubs, probatio’ 
work, music lessons and a hundred o 
activities it has found its way into the he 
of children and grown-ups alike. Robert #) | 
Woods is the patient administrator of i 
details, and George Hodges has been asse | 
ciated with the man and his work for mam | 
years. Page 567. 


7 q 
FRIEND to all the world is the ideal oF 
the reorganized American Institute of Soci 
Service. Besides two bureaus in New Yor) |) 
to gather facts and distribute informatio 
about social problems, there will be 
bureaus abroad to create friendship t 
foreign .social forces, not only in times 0 
peace but in times of crisis. Page 580. 


BASE hospitals are as indispensable to wali}, 
as first line trenches. The American Ree | 
Cross can turn over to the army five com p 
pletely equipped base hospitals, capable o))}; 
caring for 500 soldiers. It plans for more 
Page 578. 


THE Red Cross not only serves broken ant 
wounded men, but broken and impoverishee 
families. Page 579. ; 


FAITH in the people is the pacifist’s fait 
in staving off war. Page 579. 
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FARMING and cooking, together with Bine 
tests and medical care, are recommended ‘ 1 
reform delinquent women in Connecticut 
Page 581. q 
WHETHER or not one believes what’s in 
a newspaper, every adult should be able to) 
read about the day’s events, says a member 9 
of Chicago’s Board of Education. Page 481. 


BILLBOARDS can no longer flare the won-) 
ders of breakfast foods, chewing gums, a 
tires and what-nots in the face of protesting 
property owners. So the Supreme Court has 
decreed. Page 584. 


LLOYD GEORGE sent a message on Lin 
coln’s birthday to the people of the United’ '§ 
States through the pages of the New York 
Times. He compares the “militarist slavery” 
which England is fighting today to the 
slavery which Lincoln once fought. Thereby 
he finds a reason why the United States 
should join in a conflict which he calls a war r 
of liberation. Page 564. j 


THE case is not so clear in the view of ° 
Emily Greene Balch who has been studying 
war in Europe with the Ford Peace Commis- _ 
sion. Once in war the United States would 
not be involved in a gingerly way, but en- 
tangled in European alliances and politi | 
perhaps to the defeat of the democratic move- 
ment in central Europe. Page 565. 


“The Stones Will Cry Out” 


A Sermon Preached on February 4 
By John Howard Melish 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, BROOKLYN 


N the last paragraph of his address to Congress yester- 
day the President of the United States said: ‘‘We do 
not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial Ger- 
man government. We are the sincere friends of the 
ian people, and earnestly desire to remain at peace with 

svernment which speaks for them. We shall not believe 

they are hostile to us unless and until we are obliged to 

‘e it; and we purpose nothing more than the reasonable 
se of the undoubted rights of our people. We wish to 
no selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true alike in 

ht and in action to the immemorial principles of our 

e which I have sought to express in my address to the 

e only two weeks ago—seek merely to vindicate our 
to liberty and an unmolested life. “These are the bases 

ace, not war. God grant that we may not be challenged 

fend them by acts of wilful injustice on the part of the 
nment of Germany!” 

lope that you and I can say as the sincere expression of 
learts, Amen. 
tell you if t7.ese shall hold their peace, the stones will cry 
—St. Luke 19:40. 
us said this word of faith in the ultimate triumph of His 
as He entered Jerusalem for the last time. His entrance 
was a symbolic act. Warriors were wont, after a vic- 
to have a triumphal entry into their capitals. So Jesus, 
2 of peace and saviour, would have a triumphal entry. 
ace of a war horse He chose an ass, beast of burden and 
1 of peace; in place of fighting men armed to the teeth 
1ose children, women and men, waving branches of palms; 
ace of pxons and songs of hate He chose the angelic 
s, ‘‘Peace in heaven and glory in the highest.” Against 
is the Pharisees, who claimed to be the patriotic party, 
d a protest: ‘Teacher, they exclaimed to Jesus, rebuke 
isciples. And Jesus answered and said, “I tell you that 
se shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out.” 
was, I say, an expression on the part of our Master of 
ite and sublime confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
ause. Rather than that God’s righteousness and love 
1 fail, the rocks would speak. An Old Testament poet, 
- enthusiasm and flush of a national triumph, exclaimed, 
‘stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” He saw 


the universe on the side of God and His righteousness. ‘This 
great poetic spirit of the New Testament sees nature, the very 
rocks, working in harmony with God’s love and ready, should 
men fail to respond to that love, to become themselves lips and 
brain and heart. I tell you, if these shall hold their peace, 
the stones will cry out. 


I. 


We live in a world in which brute forces play a tremendous 
part. So strong are those forces that many persuade them- 
selves that they are the dominating and controlling things in 
life. The philosophy of materialism is the philosophy of the 
man in the street. He thinks that he alone is dealing with 
the facts; all others are “high-brows,”’ idealists, visionaries. 
In the museum of natural history is the skeleton of a huge 
creature called a dinosaur. That gigantic reptile and the 
hairy mammoth and the saber-toothed tiger once overran 
large portions of this continent. “They are classified now as 
extinct beasts. What gave to the human animal the earth 
and took it from the reptile and the anthropoid ape? Cer- 
tainly not brute force. Anthropologists say it was because 
man developed a mind, not a muscle, that made him the in- 
heritor of the earth. And in human history, the materialists 
notwithstanding, the thought of others has existed alongside 
of the thought of self from the very beginning, as Henry 
Drummond so clearly proved in his Ascent of Man. The 
man in the street does not know the process by which the” 
present came to be. 

Now Jesus not only saw that other powers than brute 
forces were at work in the world but He committed Himself 
to them; He trusted them and confidently awaited the issue. 
So far as He individually was concerned He was overcome 
by the brute forces. He was crucified. But He died in the 
thought that the brute forces had in reality been overcome. 
And in that faith we know now He was justified. You speak 
of Cesar and Hannibal and Napoleon, said the great prisoner 
of St. Helena, but not one of them has built anything that is 
durable. But Jesus Christ—multitudes of men are ready to 
die for Him. Christ is the supreme symbol of trust in the 
ultimate triumph over the brute, of God’s truth and right- 
eousness and love. 
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We say that we are followers of Christ and each of us is 
pledged to follow His example and try to become like Him. 
Are we willing to trust the moral and spiritual force of the 
work, to take our stand there and having done all to stand? 
Many of us, I fear, accept Christ’s principles with many 
reservations. We are willing to guide our course by His 
star until this or that contingency shall arise, and then we 
trust to the brute forces of the world. We are willing to fol- 
low Him until certain circumstances arise where His principles 


no longer seem practicable, and then we resort to other prin- . 


ciples. We even persuade ourselves that we are the instru- 
ments of divine justice, and are needed by God to put the 
brute powers in their place, and we take the sword in Christ’s 
name in order to bring to triumph His peace. And this in 
face of His refusal to resort to the sword and His superb and 
glorious decision to trust to the forces that make for the 
triumph of God’s truth, righteousness and love. Jesus was no 
moral coward, nor did He advise weak and shrinking sub- 
mission to wrongdoing. His courage was sublime. And He 
lost his life by withstanding church and state. But He re- 
pudiated violence and He made use of the forces of truth, 
righteousness and love whereby to overcome the brute. Shall 
we do less in His name? : 


rls 


It is the feeling of some that at the juncture of affairs 
when the brute powers seem about to triumph God should 
step in and thwart the adversaries of His righteousness and 
love and truth. Why did God let this war take place in 
Europe, pious souls have asked. Why did God permit the 
church and state to triumph even temporarily over His Be- 
loved Son, men have asked for ages. And in their personal 
misfortunes and sufferings the same searching question has 
been frequently put. 

It is a child’s conception of the universe. When we were 
children our thought of God was on a level with our thought 
of man. As children the best man we thought was he who 
gave us exactly what we wanted and when we wanted it. So 
we thought of God as one who was all powerful, and there- 
fore at an instant could and would give us what we wanted. 


The Case tor War for Democrac 
By David Lloyd George 


A LINCOLN DAY MESSAGE CABLED TO THE NEW YORK “TIMES” 


AM very glad to respond to your request for a message 

for publication on Lincoln Day. I am glad because to 

my mind Abraham Lincoln has always been one of the 

very first of the world’s statesmen, because I believe that 
the battle which we have been fighting is at bottom the same 
battle which your countrymen fought under Lincoln’s leader- 
ship more than fifty years ago, and most of all, perhaps, be- 
cause I desire to say how much I welcome the proof which the 
last few days have afforded that the American people are com- 
ing to realize this, too. 

Lincoln’s life was devoted to the cause of human freedom. 
From the day when he first recognized what slavery meant 
he bent all his energies to its eradication from American soil. 
Yet after years of patient effort he was driven to realize that 
it was not a mere question of abolishing slavery in the south- 
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But when we grew older, when we became parents ours 
we put away-childish things—save sometimes in religion. 
know now that the strong, true man is not the man y¥ 
action is determined by every request we may make to 
but rather whose action is decided by high principles of h 
and justice and wisdom. ‘These virtues do not exclude le 
they are the foundation of love—without them the a 
would not be loving. Therefore our thought of God, 
be a grown, mature thought, must rise from this truer thoi 
of man, and we must think of Him as guided by the | 
perfect justicé and wisdom, in order that He may be pet 
love. When you as a father or mother want to give to: 
dren the highest joy, the most lasting value, do you not 
of laws of health, laws of unselfishness, laws of fairt 
and obey these laws absolutely? 

“God treats us as sons.” His knowledge of the real 
of life is far deeper and truer than ours, as much greater t 
ours as ours is greater than our children’s “‘and of very fé 
fulness He may cause us to be troubled.” ‘The real joy 
life are not to be judged by the joy a baby gets out of a ra 
To have had a chance to cultivate faith and patience, 
purity and love and truthfulness, and humility and cou 
and steadfastness and obedience, is proof enough of the 
of God who gives the chance to us, and who shows us 1 
in which these really great things can be won, not by o 
riding law, but by obeying law, not by thinking of Him % 
law breaker, but rather by thinking of Him as one wh 
unfailingly and eternally all that our consciences tell us 
ought to be. ; 

There are times when Christ’s thought and life and p 
ciple enter generations as Jesus entered Jerusalem, surrour 
only by children and women and a few men. ‘They 
weak and impotent and destined to perish. The blar 
trumpets, the neighing of chargers, the strength of ar 
long to those who are opposed to Him. ‘There are 
when in the conflict between these opposing ideas vic 
is to the strong and the swift and the ruthless. But app 
ances are only appearances and the verdict of God reve 
the verdict of men. Let us then in the supreme confidence 
the ultimate triumph of God’s love and truth and righte¢ 
ness, still say, if these keep silent the stones shall cry out 


ern states, but that bound up with it was a larger issue: 
unless the Union abolished slavery, slavery would break 
the Union. 

Faced by this alternative, he did not shrink, after ev 
other method had failed, from vindicating both union | 
freedom by the terrible instrument of war. Nor after 
die for war had been cast did he hesitate to call upon 
countrymen to make sacrifice upon sacrifice, to submit to 
tation upon limitation of their personal freedom, until, in 
own words, there was a new birth of freedom in your k 

Is there not a strange similarity between this battle, wh 
we are fighting here in Europe, and that which Line 
fought? Has there not grown up in this continent a 1 
form of slavery, a militarist slavery, which has not only t 
crushing out the freedom of the people under its control, | 


h in recent years has also been moving-toward crushing 
‘reedom and fraternity in all Europe as well? 

it not true that it is to the militarist system of govern- 
which centers in Berlin that every open-minded man 
'is familiar with past history would point as being the 
jate source of all the expansion of armaments, of all the 
national unrest, and of the failure of all movements 
rd cooperation and harmony among nations during the 
twenty years? 

7e were reluctant, and=many of us refused to believe that 
sane rulers would deliberately drench Europe in its own 
d, so we did not face thé facts until it was almost too late. 
vas not until August, 1914, that it became clear to us, as 
>came clear to Lincoln in 1861, that the issue was not to 
ttled by pacific means, and that either the machine which 
rolled the destinies of Germany would destroy the liberty 
‘urope or the people of Europe must defeat its purpose and 
yrestige by the supreme sacrifice of war. It was the ulti- 
um to Serbia and the ruthless attack upon Belgium and 
uce which followed because the nations of Europe would 
tolerate the obliteration of the independence of a free peo- 
without conference and by the sword, which revealed to 
ll the implacable nature of the struggle which lay before 


t has been difficult for a nation separated from Europe by 
10 miles of sea and without political connections with its 
nles, to appreciate fully what was at stake in the war. 
your civil war many of our ancestors were blind. Lord 
sell hinted at an early peace. Even Gladstone declared 
» have no faith in the propagation of free institutions at 
point of the sword.” It was left for John Bright, that 
1 of all others who most loved peace and hated war, to 
‘ify that when our statesmen “were hostile or coldly neutral 
British people clung to freedom with an unfaltering 
st.” But I think that America now sees that it is human 
ty and freedom which are again being fought for in 
: war. 
[he American people under Lincoln fought not a war of 
quest, but a war of liberation. We today are fighting 
a war of conquest, but a war of liberation—a liberation 
of ourselves alone, but of all the world, from that body of 
barous doctrine and inhuman practice, which has estranged 
ions, has held. back the unity and progress of the world, 
1 which has stood revealed in all its deadly iniquity in the 
irse of this war. 
'n such wars for liberty there can be no compromise. 


They 
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are either won or lost. In your case it was freedom and unity 
or slavery and separation, in our case military power, tyran- 
nously used, will have succeeded in tearing up. treaties and 
trampling on the rights of others, or liberty and public right 
will have prevailed. Therefore, we believe that the war 
must be fought out to a finish, for on such an issue there can 
be no such thing as a drawn war. 

In holding this conviction, we have been inspired and 
strengthened beyond measure by the example and the words 
of your great President. Once the conflict had been joined, 
he did not shrink from bloodshed. I have often been struck 
at the growth of both tenderness and stern determination in the 
face of Lincoln, as shown in his photographs, as the war 
went on. 

Despite his abhorrence of all that war entailed, he persisted 
in it because he knew that he was sparing life by losing it, 
that if he agreed to compromise, the blood that had been shed 
on a hundred fields would have been shed in vain, that the task 
of creating a united nation of free men would only have to be 
undertaken at even greater cost at some later day. It would, 
indeed, be impossible to state our faith more clearly than Lin- 
coln stated it himself at the end of 1864. 

“On careful consideration,” he said, ‘‘of all the evidence it 
seems to me that no attempt at negotiation with the insurgent 
leader could result in any good. He would accept nothing 
short of severance of the Union, precisely what we will not 
and cannot give. His declarations to this effect are explicit 
and oft repeated. He does not deceive us. He affords us no 
excuse to deceive ourselves; . between him and us the 
issue is distinct, simple and inflexible. It is an issue which can 
only be tried by war and decided by victory.” 

That was the judgment of the greatest statesman of the 
nineteenth century during the last great war for human lib- 
erty. It is the judgment of this nation and of its fellow- 
nations overseas today. 

“Our armies,” said Lincoln, “are ministers of good, not 
evil.” So we do believe. And through all the carnage and 
suffering and conflicting motives of the civil war, Lincoln held 
steadfastly to the belief that it was the freedom of the people 
to govern themselves which was the fundamental issue at stake. 
So do we today. For when the people of central Europe accept 
the peace which is offered them by the Allies, not only will the 
allied peoples be free, as they have never been free before, but 
the German people, too, will find that in losing their dream of 
an empire over others, they have found self-government for 
themselves. 


In the Balance 
By Emily Greene Balch 


AUTHOR OF OUR SLAVIC FELLOW CITIZENS 


T IS EASIER to get into a war than to get out again. 
Events have a coercive logic of their own. War, too, 
makes strange bedfellows. As in a strike, combatants 
find themselves fighting for issues for which they would 

t have entered the struggle. “They find themselves allied 
th forces they do not desire to strengthen. 
What would our lot be in case of success in an anti-German 
venture and where might we find ourselves landed ? 
Doubtless most responsible Americans, as well as the mass 
the plain people, do not want to join the Allies as full 


partners. They conceive of our taking part in such a way as 
to advance the cause of democracy without underwriting all 
their war aims. 

It is possible that we might go to war debonairly, fight a 
few naval engagements and be in for a speedy settlement. 
Even so we forfeit our chance to speak for the “silent mass of 
mankind,” as a joint trustee for civilization and the future, 
and not as a belligerent partisan. 

Moreover, we run the risk of our own jingo crowd follow- 
ing the old war morality, and urging that having spent blood 
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and treasure we should get something in return. The effort 
to free Cuba, in large part due to liberal and disinterested 
motives, led to the acquisition of the Philippines and our un- 
democratic tenure of unwilling oversea peoples. 

War once begun the voices for moderation, wholesome self- 
criticism and all disinterested thinking are shouted down, if 
not actually and deliberately suppressed. The country is then 
exposed to extreme pressure from “ginger” parties and all the 
forces of our reactionary imperialism. 

The other possible contingency is infinitely more serious. It 
is quite on the cards that once in a state of war we should 
find ourselves involved not in a reserved and partial way, but 
with unlimited liability, as an equal participator in the 
struggle. 

But, regardless of how fully we join our fortunes with these 
of the Allies, how is our coming in likely to affect the situa- 
tion? 

This situation is an extremely complicated one. The 
factors involved are necessarily the more real to me from the 
fact that I have been a good deal in Europe during the war 
and in touch with at least certain aspects of Dutch, Scandi- 
navian and Swiss opinion as represented by international law- 
yers, members of parliament, Socialists and plain folk. 

It must be remembered that an alliance is not necessarily 
a permanent indivisible whole and it is an open secret that 
each side endeavors to seduce the partners from the opposing 
group and to make a separate peace with one or another. 

From the liberal or democratic point of view the most dan- 
gerous possibility hinges on Russia’s internal conflicts and the 
direction given to her policy. The high Tory party in Ger- 
many, the junkers, the militarists, have been seeking ever since 
the war began to bring Russia over and to negotiate a separate 
peace which would leave the reactionary or conservative ele- 
ment in Russia and Germany in control within their respective 
countries and externally in alliance for imperialistic pur- 
poses. 

It is of the most sinister significance that since the assassi- 
nation of Rasputin the pro-German and reactionary group in 
Russia have regained political control. In Germany the cor- 
responding change seems not to have taken place. Apparently 
the personalities who want to liberalize and democratize Ger- 
many and who look forward to future cooperation with the 
western powers are, in spite of the reversion to extended sub- 
marine warfare, now in the lead. 

The present condition is thus a very unstable one. A tap 
on the glass and the shock may precipitate overcharged solu- 
tion. ‘The entry of this country might easily prove just that 
shock. 

If the United States enters the war, the hands of the Ger- 
man reactionaries are strengthened with the cry of national 
defense against the world. ‘The position of those in the Ger- 
man party who have opposed annexation, who have opposed 
unlimited submarine warfare, who desire a peace on which a 
society of nations can be built, is then undermined. Germany’s 
hope of rescue from a most ominous war situation as well as 
her hope of future world power will then seem to be to the 
East. Germany will be driven into the arms of Russia. 

Not only the democracy now rapidly growing within the 
German empire, but the Russian elements that have so long 
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and so heroically been striving to liberalize their countr 
then turned over with their arms tied behind their bae 
their domestic opponents. , 

For it must be remembered that England is not in 
tion to give to Russia the coveted prize of control 
stantinople and the straits. Germany has it in her powe. 
do so. During the war I have talked with M. Milyor 
leader of the chief liberal party, the Cadets, a number of: 
both in Petrograd and in Stockholm, and I know what 
mense stress he and his party lay on the prize of Cons 
nople and all which that implies. ‘The pro-German bu: 
cratic element in Russia have thus a tempting bait with wh 
to seduce the imperialistic liberals from their allegiance to” 
alliance led by England and to the cause of democracy. 

The natural third in an alliance of imperial Germany y 
imperial Russia is Japan, which, if it came into such a | 
would presumably expect a generous share of whatever 
sions of influence in China and the Pacific the three pe 
might then pursue. 

In any case, once at war with Germany, influence in 
at once becomes a pawn in the game. Real, or even imae 
German or Japanese attempts to use Mexico would k 
the fuel even now ready, of fear, racial prejudice andi 
fully nursed jealousies. To enter a European war is oursél 
to throw away the Monroe doctrine. If we enter Europ 
politics on the lowest level of competing alliances struggl? 
to control the balance of power, then European politics en 
the American sphere whether we will or no. ‘This i 
reverse of the President’s policy of making the Monroe d 
trine universal, avoiding entanglement as in the balance’ 
power system By superseding that system by an organized of 
cert, in which we should bear our part. 

This is often a through-the-looking-glass world in wl 
it is wholesome to remember that to walk toward a goal m 
take one further from it. 

In seeking to strengthen the great liberal powers, coal 
and France, we might do the exact contrary. a 

For otirselves we should then be involved for indefinite I 
torical epochs in the struggle for balance of power and | 
old game of competing armaments and competing allia ic 
To throw humanity, civilized and uncivilized alike, into su 
a competition means not merely the arrest of the ee evo 
tion by which we are in process of developing a true social a 
economic democracy, but an indefinite reversion to the old 
of violence and privilege based on violence. \ 

When one contemplates such nightmare vistas one f 
like the old Scotch woman returned from a sermon on 
“Tt can nae be so bad as that, naebody could endure it.” Alz 
one’s power of belief in what men, women and children can 
called on to endure has been Cade increased by the expe’ 
ence of the last years and the knowledge that at this mome 
hundreds of thousands of people are starving, inaccessible 
help because of war conditions. ‘The Belgian, Lithuania 
Syrian and Armenian horrors give a new measure of the i 
tensity and extent of the woes that mankind can bring ¢ 
itself. 

Samson dragged the temple down on himself and the en 
crowd within. In the case we are fronting, what if all 
people are within the rocking structure? 
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Union Park, Boston, with South End 


See 


House near the center of the row on the left, is a region of lodging-houses. 


It bears a striking resemblance to parts of London. 


wenty-five Years of South End House 


By George Hodges 


PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE; DEAN OF THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE 


HE South End House, in Boston, began in 1892 
as a social experiment, without traditions, or experi- 
ence, and with little help from example. Dr. Stan- 
ton Coit’s Neighborhood Guild in New York and 
Miss Addams’ Hull House in Chicago were begun about the 
same time. “They were all as yet in the stage of large ideals 
and good intentions, but with only the vaguest programs. 

Robert Archey Woods, who started the South End House, 
and has ever since been head of it, got his inspiration in the 
Andover Theological Seminary, from Professor Tucker, after- 
wards president of Dartmouth College. Dr. Tucker en- 
couraged his desire for social service, helped in many invalu- 
able ways the establishment of the house—then, and for 
three years after, called the Andover House—and served 
as president of the Andover House Association. ‘The’ only 
pattern which Dr. Tucker and Mr. Woods had before them 
was Toynbee Hall. To London, accordingly, went Mr. 
Woods, and spent six months studying the methods of Toyn- 
bee Hall, under the direction of Canon Barnett. The re- 
sults of this study he put into a book entitled English Social 
Movements, and in the light of this experience the Andover 
House was opened in the South End of Boston. 

Canon Barnett’s undertaking had at the heart of it two 
determining ideas. He desired to make the privileged of 
service to the unprivileged; to gather about him in the East 
End of London a group of men who should come from Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, as Arnold Toynbee had come, and share 
the rich happiness of their intellectual and social life with 
those from whom much of this joy had been barred by arbi- 
trary and accidental environment. 

He desired also that this should be done in the spirit of 
the Christian religion, in the fraternal spirit of Jesus Christ. 


That was before the time of parish-houses; but Toynbee Hall 
stood beside St. Jude’s Church, where Mr. Barnett minis- 
tered, as the parish-house stands beside many a church today. 
It had no formal connection with the church. It was under- 
stood to be an opportunity for the energies of some who, for 
various reasons, could not work under the conditions of the 
usual parochial societies. But the spirit of the founder— 
like the spirit of Kingsley and Ruskin behind him—was dis- 
tinctively Christian. Miss Addams described it long ago as 
“a bent to express in social service and in terms of action the 
spirit of Christ.” These two ruling ideas Mr. Woods had 
already in his mind when he went to London, and he came 
away confirmed in them. ‘They have governed the house 
from the beginning. 

The first workers who assisted Mr. Woods to establish and 
maintain the house were college men, graduates of Harvard, 
Yale, Williams, Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth. Presently, 
it became possible to found South End House fellowships at 
Harvard and at Amherst, the holders supplementing and illus- 
trating and proving their studies by investigations and practi- 
cal work as residents of the house. After the opening of a 
women’s residence, a similar fellowship was established to 
which graduates of different women’s colleges have from time , 
to time been appointed. 

The relation of settlements to religion used to be much de- 
bated. It has long since been decided by the conditions of 
city life. The Congregationalists, for example, might minis- 
ter in a Congregational settlement to members of their own 
denomination, and to some unchurched persons beside. ‘They 
could not, under such auspices, minister to Jews or Roman 
Catholics. But Mr. Woods and his associates found that 
their neighbors were mostly Roman Catholics or Jews. ‘They, 
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therefore, ceased to call their society the Andover House, and 
gave it a name which simply identified it with the locality. 
They did not intend by this change to indicate any departure 
from religion; they did intend, however, to free themselves 
from all ecclesiastical limitations to their usefulness. “They 
held that to proclaim themselves as Congregational social 
workers would be similar to a professional man announcing on 
his sign a Presbyterian doctor, or a Methodist lawyer. Such 
a man would have only Methodist or Presbyterian clients or 
patients, and mighty few of them. ‘They felt that a group 
of religious people doing social work, saying their own pray- 
ers, worshipping at altars of their own choosing, and eviden- 
cing their religion in the faithfulness with which they fol- 
lowed the example of the Master of us all, was the need of 
the neighborhood. ‘Thus the South End House began and 
has consistently continued for a quarter of a century. 

Miss Addams quotes from Tolstoy the phrase, “the snare 
of preparation.” ‘Tolstoy referred to the blunder of delaying 
action until all plans should be made, and all contingencies 
foreseen and provided for. He reprobated completing the 
program before beginning the work. He had in mind socie- 
ties which spend time and energy in making their by-laws, 
never doing anything else; like the man in Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker who, intending to ‘jump over a hill, took a running 
start of five miles, and then, at the foot of the hill, sat down to 
rest. 

Mr. Woods never fell into the snare of preparation. He 
met needs as they came, adapted his program to the changing 
situation, and freely followed opportunity wherever it led. 
He believed that the house was for the community, not the 
community for the house. He would have approved the sen- 
tence which R. J. Campbell says was the only “doctrinal 
clause” of the trust deed of the church in Brighton in which 
he began his ministry, ““This church was erected for the good 
ot the parish of Brighton.” 

At the same time a diligent study of the situation has al- 
Ways accompanied the work, or preceded it. Mr. Woods 
and his associates have done for their part of Boston what 
Charles Booth did for London. They have examined it 
carefully, with a wise and effective intermingling of science 
and sympathy. “They have published The City Wilderness, 


SOUTH BAY UNION - 


On Harrison avenue, Boston’s longest tenement street. 

Through this and other separate buildings, South End 

House has reached out into its neighborhood rather 
than build up a large single institutional house. 
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ROBERT A. WOODS 


Head of the house, an active participant in civic move- 
ments not only in Boston but throughout the nation. 


A Study of the South End (1898) ; Americans in Process, A 
Study of the North and West Ends (1902), and they have 
in preparation The Zone of Emergence, A Study of Charles- 
town, East Boston, South Boston, Lower Roxbury, Cam. 
bridgeport and East Cambridge. Holders of fellowships, re- 
siding in the house and doing research work under the direc 
tion of Mr. Woods, have published South End Factory Em- 
ployes, The Lodging House Problem in Boston, Part- Time 
Day and Evening Schools, and In Freedom’s Birthplace, 
study of the Negro in Boston. Other residents have pu 
lished in pamphlets the results of their investigations in Th 
Public Charitable Institutions of Boston, Public Baths i 
Boston, Some Slums in Boston, Ethnic Factors in the Popu- 
lation of Boston, The Unemployed in Boston, Boston Eve- 
ning Schools, Beggars and Their Lodgings, Steam’ Laundri 
in Boston, Italian Immigration in Boston. ‘This output o 
reports in books and pamphlets goes on year by year, for the 
suggestion and guidance of social workers. 

In the larger social field, Mr. Woods and Mr. Kennedy 
have edited for the National Federation of Settlements 
book on Young Working Girls, a summary of evidence from 
2,000 workers; and under the Russell Sage Foundation 
A Handbook of Settlements in the United States. ‘They are 
preparing for the same Foundation The Settlement Horan 
A National Estimate. The titles indicate how far these stud- 
ies go beyond the range of facts and figures. They are meant 
to provide not only knowledge, but working knowledge, and 
they represent the studious spirit in which the life of the house 
proceeds. 

Mr. Woods has always kept himself—by continual irae 
his friends think—from being overwhelmed by details. De- 
tails are multifarious and importunate. They extend from 
the distribution of modified milk to classes in citizenship. They 
include instruction in nursing, housekeeping, cooking, play- 
acting, sloyd, basketry, millinery, dressmaking, lacemaking, 
carpentry, printing; clubs of all names and sizes for boys and 
girls, and other clubs for the same boys and girls as they 
grow up into men and women; collection of stamp savings, 
probation work in the juvenile court, a room registry of ap- 
proved houses, a music school, close cooperation with a dis- 
trict conference of the Associated Charities, an association of 
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iddies gathered from the neighborhood and sent every 
immer, under direction, to the hotels in the neighborhood of 
ie White Mountains; and the taking of mothers and children 
ito the country. Over all of this the head of the house 
resides, with every part of it he is personally acquainted, 
very detail he watches with an eye to its improvement to- 
rard better efficiency—adding, subtracting, multiplying, in- 
yiring and directing. But this proceeds without haste or im- 
atience, without anxiety, Mr. Woods seems convinced that 
vere is plenty of time, and that in case of a shortage of sup- 
ly he can always draw upon eternity. “That is perhaps the 
cret of his work. He has found leisure to take part in 
ther kinds of social service. He has engaged vigorously in 
oeal politics: He aided the bar and bottle bill in its way 
hrough the Massachusetts legislature. He served as a mem- 
yer of the Boston Licensing Board. He has been an in- 
tructor in social ethics in the Episcopal Theological School. 

When Mr. Woods came to Boston twenty-five years ago 
1€ was unknown. His only acquaintances were those to 
whom he had gone with letters from Dr. Tucker. He has 
uilt the South End House from the ground. ‘The plant 
onsists of the headquarters and men’s residence, the women’s 
esidence, the South Bay Union, the registry house, the 
vurses’ house, the House of Childhood; and, out of town, 
he Winning Farm at Lexington, which is loaned by its 
oard of trustees, the Wayside Cottage at West Falmouth, 
ind the Week-end Cottage at Marblehead. The money with 


ARLY last spring, when a marked shortage of labor 
was felt, northern industries turned to the South 
and began to import Negroes by the thousand. 
Railroads and industrial plants furnished transpor- 

tation and offered undreamed-of wages to the simple farm 
hands from the cotton fields of Georgia and Alabama. 

Estimates of the number of Negroes that have come north 
vary anywhere from two hundred and fifty thousand to half 
a million. So far there seem to be no trustworthy figures. 
Newark, it is said, has absorbed about ten thousand. How 
many are living in the adjoining boroughs no one knows. 

At first the railroad and other companies furnished the 
transportation, sending agents all through the South, who 
painted in glowing terms—who knows how highly colored ?— 
the high wages and advantages of the North. But apparently 
that was not long necessary. “The news spread like wildfire; 
it was like the gold fever in 49. The Negroes sold their 
simple belongings, and, in some instances, valuable land and 
property, and flocked to the northern cities, even though they 
had no objective work in sight. And they are still coming. 
Enough money has been saved from their unprecedented wages 
‘to send for wives and children. Almost every day one may 
see in the Pennsylvania station groups of Negro women sitting 
patiently, surrounded by bundles and babies and shivering in 
cotton garments, waiting for night to come, which will bring 
the men to meet them. 

While getting ready to crowd up here, the Negroes com- 
posed a chant down in Dixie which ran like this: 

“New Jersey, New Jersey, the land where the fritters 


Fall into the syrup right off of the trees!” 
» 
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which to buy, build and maintain the holdings of the house 
has been gathered either by the personal work of Mr. Woods, 
or by reason of confidence in him. Until the effort now 
in progress to add $125,000 to the funds, the house has only 
once received a larger single sum than $5,000. The money 
has come, and still comes, from a considerable company of 
small givers. 

The South End House, after these twenty-five years, prac- 
tices the democracy which it preaches. It makes no architec- 
tural appeal, except, in a modest way, in the South Bay 
Union, which is a community center for the neighborhood. 
The other buildings are such houses as were found already 
built in strategic places, and were made over inside. ‘The plan 
has been to have a number of such places at a remove from 
one another, each a center of friendly service, rather than any 
one imposing structure. “The atmosphere of the work has 
continued from the beginning domestic rather than institu- 
tional. The workers have never forgotten that a settlement 
is essentially a family whose initial mission is to live simply 
and hospitably with the neighbors. One great advantage of 
having lived in the same neighborhood for twenty-five years is 
that there are now many young men and women, leaders in 
the industries, politics and social activities of the place, who 
can say, “The South End House? It has been here ever 
since I can remember. It has been related to my work and 
play, to my ideals and aspirations, to my joys and sorrows, to 
my whole life, since I was a child.” 
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Cotton Pickers in Northern Cities 
i By Helen B. Pendleton 


SUPERVISOR DISTRICT WORK, NEWARK, N. J., BUREAU OF CHARITIES } FORMER GENERAL SECRETARY, SAVANNAH, GA., ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


“But I ain’t seen the fritters nor the syrup!’ exclaimed one 
of these dusky Southerners the other day. 


The high cost of living has soared far beyond the reported 
rise of 18 per cent in wages. ‘The corner grocery, with its 
bewildering bright-colored canned goods, and other dazzling 
shops offer unusual opportunities for getting rid of money. 
The instalment houses, too, are reaping a harvest. ‘The stores 
of “hog and hominy,” corn meal, syrup and sweet potatoes 
which the migrants in many instances clubbed together and 
brought on with them in freight cars are gone by this time. 
The process of learning to use hard coal, which they must 
buy in small quantities, is wasteful. And the saloons welcome 
them heartily. No one draws the color line there! Negro 
ministers and social workers who are among them report with 
sorrow and amazement the amount of whiskey (no beer) that 
these people have already formed the habit of buying. Evil 
tentacles, too, have grasped young southern Negro girls, who 
have disappeared into houses of ill fame. 

A number of undesirable, helpless folk, including widows 
and deserted wives, have ‘‘come along in the excitement,”’ as 
one old cripple remarked. These the Associated Charities 
workers are trying to send back to the sunny South. One 
old man, totally blind, is easily recognized as belonging to the 
type of itinerant beggars familiar on the streets in southern 
towns, where they sit, making a cheerful noise on some screech- 
ing instrument. He says Newark is a wicked city, because 
the accustomed nickels and pennies do not fall readily into 
his hand, and is therefore quite willing to return to his native 
land. 

Many of the older men did not intend to engage in hard 
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THE SMILES THAT WON’T, COME OFF 


Despite the rigors of a northern winter these Negro 
workmen still look cheerful. 


labor, because they had a number of strong young sons in the 
family group. But illness has overtaken some of these young 
people, and the older ones have been obliged to take heavy 
work, with the result that they too have fallen ill. ‘The 
native Negro residents of the city and suburban towns have 
been kind and generous in helping the southern strangers. 
‘They have collected money to send numbers back home, and, 
when the bitter cold weather began, they collected and dis- 
tributed thousands of garments. Resident colored people have 
also taken hundreds of newcomers into their own homes until 
rooms could be found for them. 

But while different churches and kind-hearted people have 
been most active in helping individually, there was no con- 
certed movement to bring all these forces together until re- 
cently, when the Negro Welfare League of New Jersey was 
organized. 

On the other hand, there are unscrupulous Negroes who 
have not hesitated to take advantage of the trust the strangers 
have reposed in them. 

On January 6, a voluble, well-dressed Negro, representing 
himself as a house-agent, got $80 in first payments for rooms 
and then disappeared. White sharpers, too, have been active. 
A favorite method of getting money is to pretend to be a secret- 
society agent and secure membership fees from the unwary. 

Almost all newcomers are from southwest Georgia and the 
adjoining counties. It seems impossible that a Negro is left 
in Dothan, Alabama. In fact, a white farmer writes from 
near there: “There has been lots of darkies left here and 
nearly all the good ones is gone.” 

They are country folk by every implication of their being, 
with the slow southern speech that to the northern ear is at 
first unintelligible. Already they are the despair of house- 
wives, who eagerly welcomed much-needed houseworkers, in- 
nocently supposing that these people, whose chief labor had 
heretofore been picking cotton, would readily adapt themselves 
to city homes. In the factories and freight-yards the men and 
boys, when overheated, throw off their outer clothing, just as 
they would in the mild South, only to be laid up as a conse- 
quence with grip and pneumonia. 
the unaccustomed roads and pavements and long hours of toil, 
they are obliged to lose many days’ work. ‘The Municipal 
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might be stimulated to become useful and efficient. 


With swollen feet from” 
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Employment Bureau reports that they are ‘now only apply 
for indoor work, as they have begun to realize the hardsh 
of outdoor labor in a northern winter. To the outdoor worke 
the snow, too, is a disagreeable hindrance. ‘‘All this stuff flyin 
’round in the air confuses me!” they say. When we read in 
trade journals of the difficulty of inducing these laborers te 
stick to their jobs, we are not entirely convinced that it is) 
altogether “because they cannot stand prosperity,” as one} 
journal puts it. 
Moreover, the fumes in the munition factories have made, 
many of them temporarily ill, and they have therefore sought) 
other places and accepted lower wages. “The recent destrue. ' 
tion of several ammunition plants has thrown a number out) } 
of work and frightened away more, so that the difficulties and. 
real hardships attached to their new jobs, added to the strange 
ness of their surroundings, have been the chief cause of the: 
irregularity of their labor. We know of many families that) 
have been obliged to move again and again in order to find a)| 
home, while the breadwinner has had to accept lower wages: 
for that reason. ql 
The industries of New Jersey went after these laborers) | 
because they needed them in their business. But, although the: | 
Negro is warmly welcomed as a laborer, it is increasingly’ | 
apparent that as a Negro he is unwelcome. In a suburb of 
Newark there are forty Negro families who are better housed 
than the average and who thus have a chance to develop proper 
home life. When the white ministers of the place were asked | 
to invite the colored children to their Sunday schools, they” 
demurred, saying it “would not work.” So a separate build-— 
ing was hired by the Negroes themselves and they are carrie 
on their own Sunday school. 
Soon after the migration began to be noticeable, suddenly, _ 
mysteriously, almost in a night, the signs To Let and For 
Rent in the part of the city where small houses and flats 
were available were changed to “For Sale,”’ and a recent ad- 
vertisement for rooms, inserted by Negroes, brought only two 
replies, neither of them from Newark. These humble new- 
comers, therefore, have been forced into finding lodgings in 
basements and in the worst parts of our city. 
Several generations ago, when the Negro was a human : 
chattel, the master was considered a bad business man wal 


did not properly house his slaves. He lost money by it and . 
the community did not prosper. But industries of New Jersey . 
have utterly failed to provide the housing which would enable , 
their Negro help to live decently and in enough comfort so 
that, while growing accustomed to their unusual work, they 


In the last two weeks the Negro Welfare Committee, with % 
the help of trained investigators from the Associated Charities, — 
has visited 120 self-supporting families, all of whom were — 
found in the worst sections of the city. A close study of fifty- 
three of these families reveals that 166 adults—only twenty 4 
of whom are over forty years of age—and 134 children, all 
total of 300 souls, are all crowded into unsanitary, dark quar- — 
ters, averaging four and two-sevenths persons to a room. Es 
These fifty-three families pay a total rent per month of — 
$415.50, an average of $7.86. The average wage of these — 
people is $2.60 a day. In not one of the 120 families was . 
there a wage-earner making the maximum wage of $3 and $4 
a day. Here are some of the notes brought back by visitors r 
who recently made these studies: __ : 

“Wife and three children living over a stable. Husband ; : 
earning $11 a week.” “Three families in four rooms.” “A — 
little house, not fit for a chicken-coop.” “A sorry-looking — 
house for so much money—$15 a month; doors off the hinges; _ 
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er in the cellar; two families in five rooms.” ‘“Inde- 
gable; so dark they must keep the light burning all day.” 
This family lives in three rooms on the second floor of a 
ety frame house, built on the side of a hill, so that the 
bax rooms are just above the ground. ‘The entrance is in 
@oauddy, disorderly yard and is through a tunnel in the 
se. [he rooms are hard to heat because of cracks. A 
of eighteen was in bed breathing heavily; very ill with 
umonia; delirious at times.” 

“And so the list goes on, describing difficulties and tragedies 
t would be sure to overtake numbers of unsophisticated 
@&ntry people recently arrived from a part of Georgia and 
Aibama not far from the Gulf of Mexico. Unused to city 
', crowded into dark rooms, their clothing and household 
nsils unsuitable, the stoves they have bought being all too 
all to heat even the tiny rooms they have procured (the 


’ ives), shivering with the cold from which they do not know 
iw to protect themselves, it is small wonder that illness has 
ettaken large numbers. 

Vhe health department’s report for December states that 
‘@essive labor and bronchial pneumonia were responsible for 
pve than one-third of the 975 cases of diseases reported last 
@nath. There were 287 more cases of sickness reported than 
the preceding month. ‘The deaths from the malady num- 
red ninety-four. 

Health Officer Craster said the cause of pneumonia increase 
st be laid to the severe weather in December and to the 
reasing number of colored laborers from the South who 
%e employed in large industrial plants of the city. He con- 
ued: “It is unfortunate that these people have been allowed 
come here without any advice as to how to live and keep 
emselves in health in this climate. The colored man has a 
itural predisposition to chest diseases, such as tuberculosis and 
eumonia, and to the latter he falls an easy victim.” 

Dr. Craster said also that old, dilapidated buildings, long 
osed as undesirable for habitation, have been opened and 
sented to them. ‘“Ihese houses,” he said, “are rented out 
s housekeeping apartments irrespective of the fact that there 
eno facilities for such purposes. Kitchen ranges, lavatories, 
aths and toilets are either altogether absent or inadequate. 
here is no heat in a majority of these places, with the conse- 
ence that whole families are found crowded around a small 
erosene or coal stove in stuffy rooms, with no ven- 
‘Mlation, where, all the housekeeping is done and 
here frequently the whole family sleep together 
0 keep warm.” 

| The health inspectors report that wherever these 
i\Monditions were discovered they directed the inhabi- 


ere not again to be rented. “They further recom- 
nended that a campaign of education be instituted 


“They 


st sort of people, who know no better.” 

‘It is all very well to tell them that they must 
ot live in such abominable buildings, but, ignorant 
these people are and much as they need instruc- 
tion as to how to live in this climate and in a 
strange city, they are with few exceptions anxious 
and willing to move into decent homes and neigh- 
There are no decent houses for them 
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Many have’ burned their ships behind them, others had no 
ships to burn, and many came north because of a desire to 
get away from parts of the South where race troubles are 
acute. All are dazzled by the lure of city life. “They are 
here to stay. It is reported that thousands more are preparing 
to come in the spring. 

There are nearly one million Negro farm operators in the 
South and it is estimated that the total wealth of the Negroes 
of the United States is about one billion dollars. “They own 
twenty-one million acres of land, or more than thirty-two 
thousand square miles—an area greater than that of the state 
of South Carolina. The pall of illiteracy is slowly being 
removed from the South and higher and secondary education 
are becoming increasingly obtainable for the Negro. A Negro 
farmer at Albany, Georgia, is the owner of 10,000 acres of 
land. Ninety families reside on his plantations. A fourteen- 
year-old Negro boy won the first prize for cotton at the 
Oklahoma State Fair. The champion corn grower of Mis- 


_souri is the principal of the Bartlett Farm and School for 


Negroes at Dalton, Mo. 

But while Negro farmers are 29 per cent of the total 
farmers in the South, Negro farm owners are still only 7 
per cent of the total owners. 

The South is more prosperous today than she has ever been 
before, with diversified agriculture making rapid progress, rail- 
road expansion inevitable and factories fully employed. But 
there is also a shortage of labor there, and the South can ill 
afford to lose a half million farm laborers who are adapted 
to the'southern climate. The Negro has made his best progress 
down South. ‘The southern people should strive to keep him 
there, not by laws and lock-ups, but by better wages and by 
more and better opportunities of profit sharing, and above all 
by the cultivation of the spirit that will make it more and 
more possible for the Negro to accumulate property and to 
live in peace with his neighbors, especially his white neighbors. 
To that end it is hoped that the citizens of southern states 
will search for and put into office such public officials as the 
present governor of Kentucky. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the Negro laborer 
from the South between the ages of twenty and forty will be 
able to compete successfully with the northern laborer if he 
becomes properly acclimated. But one cannot fail to see that 
the overcrowded, unhealthful and often evil surroundings in 
which the little children of these people are already 
placed are sure to result disastrously for them, and 
that no large increase of wages or other advantages 
of city life can compensate. It is not entirely a 
Negro problem. It is the city laborer’s prob- 
lem. The Slav and Italian and Russian Jew face 
the same difficulty. The influx of a number of 
people who happen to be Negroes merely aug- 
ments it. 

This migration from the South will be a _bless- 
ing in disguise if it will show the people of this 
community the absolute necessity of getting to- 
gether not only to improve living conditions among 
these strangers, but to begin to solve the whole 
problem of providing proper housing for the great 
mass of the people whose labor is the chief asset 
of the city. Meanwhile there is trouble brewing 
for the municipalities that have invited southern 
Negroes to become residents of the most crowded 
parts of the United States, without any other prep- 
aration than a pay envelope. 


The Fighting Issues 
A Statement by the Editor of the Survey 
By Paul U. Kellogg 
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HERE were eleven of us around the plain table and 

we sat there for two hours and a half. ‘There were 

two lawyers, and two economists, a settlement 

worker, two magazine editors and a newspaper man, 
an industrial investigator, a rabbi and a minister. We had, as 
citizens, found common cause since the outbreak of the war; 
had done what we could to counter the surge toward mili- 
tarism; had promoted movements for peace through negotia- 
tions; had, in two crises, thrown our weight against war with 
Mexico. 

One of us had come to the meeting to let the rest know 
that the events of the last fortnight had brought him face to 
face with a choice between war and “Prussianism.”* After 
threshing it out alone for a week, he had all but reached a 
point where he was ready to cast his lot with war as the only 
way to throttle what to him was the greater evil. He put 
democratic fire into what he said as the insurgent of the 
group. There was the Garrisonian who, in reply, begged him 
not to break with the principles of a lifetime. ‘There was 
the Spanish War volunteer, no non-resistant he, who urged 
that war and force would not throttle Prussianism; that 
Prussianism, as he saw it, was not an army but an idea; and 
we can only fight idea with idea. There was the Quaker 
who pleaded in the name of his co-religionists who are on the 
rack for their conscience’s sake in England, that he stand out 
against that spread of Prussianism to the New World, which 
would follow, as night the day, our entrance into the Euro- 
pean struggle. “There was the peace envoy who protested that 
for America to plunge into the war would put the liberal 
forces of Central Europe into new bondage to the junkers, 
to Russia and the East, and threaten western civilization and 
democracy for a hundred years. ‘There was the social worker 
who urged the opportunity and obligation on all of us—on 
the one hand, to support alternatives to war as a means for 
maintaining American rights, and, on the other hand, to arouse 
Americans—German-born and native-born alike—to a life- 
long enlistment in the overthrow of Prussianism, its over- 
throw through moral fire and organized agitation here and 
abroad, rather than through its own familiar weapons. 

So it went around the board, sometimes not ten but eleven 
of us on the same side. “The experience threw us all, spirit- 
ually, back on ourselves, and made each lay bare the elemental 
things he stood for. I have never seen or heard or felt any- 
thing that gripped me so, in theater, or church, or shop. 

So it is going on all about us—this close-up, trench struggle 
in men’s minds, round the issues that are rending Europe— 
going on in our hearts, in the groups that have crystallized 
around the earlier war issues, in the older movements that 
were carrying on American social work and reform before 
war came to create new and unfamiliar alignments of feeling 
and conviction. 


‘There is, of course, much cant, injustice and brutal generalization in the 
coinage and circulation of such terms as ‘“‘Prussianism.”’ have used it’ as 
it is employed in the American press and public discussion at the present time 
—as meaning that militarism which is personified in the frightfulness faction 
in the Imperial German Government. But I do not mean by that. the 
German people or the Prussian people. 
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Whether or not America enters the war, people are 
and more going to feel deeply and unflinchingly and, fee 
this way, they are bound to show friction, division, intolerar 
on one side or another, in all the old associations we km 
Had the crisis come at the outbreak of the war, I should he 
feared lest the SURVEY might not have withstood the tensit 
But we have had two years and a half in which the te af 
of this adventure of ours in cooperative journalism has be 
tried; in which mutual understanding, accommodation 
other reasonable factors have had play. And while perha 
here and there, feeling may be so tense that readers will 
put up with a journal which gives hearing to a point of 
not their own, or which encourages freedom of action 1: 
citizens among all those connected with it, I believe that =) 
good sense and confidence of the great body of SuRVEY we! 
wishers will stand: ‘ 

The formula which the Survey has applied througho 
these months of war is not a new one. It is the one we 
wrought out through a slow process of experience, in while} 
the Survey has had to deal with hard and ‘controversial s 
uations in industry and in social legislation, in prison admi\\/ 
istration and municipal life. It calls for even-handed chr 
icle of events, for interpretation of conditions, for staff im 
tigation of major situations, for signed articles (wha 
their approach) which are real contributions of experiene 
testimony, proposal or thought; for an independent editori® {! 
page and an open communications department. We have cay 
ried out this formula without lending the Survey or its prev }i 
service to propaganda for or against such questions as “pr >} 
paredness.”” “The magazine and those that built it up had con 
together on other ground. But we have applied our formus| 
to this and other war developments and have dealt with they 
social aspects as news and as subject matter for article 
editorial. In doing so we have been quickened, if anythi 
by the consciousness that, in common with most Ameri 
social agencies, we had, prior to August, 1914, ignored th: 
threat of war, ignored the movements to prevent it and | 
nored the human consequences bound up in both. 

Military operations and international politics are not, ¢ 
such, subject matter for the Survey. Neither are meteorolo o 
and hydraulics. But when a flood comes down a great valley 
sweeping over everything in its course, the rushing waters tak 
on human content; and the relief work, the organization 0 
social action, the prevention of future disasters through fores 
tation and flood control, become our concern. So with wat 
The European struggle has affected every phase of life am 
labor, every social movement in America. This we hav 
interpreted. On constricted income, we have done our best tt 
exhibit normal social activities which have been overshadowet 
by the war and at the same time to interpret the humanitariar 
projects set going to allay its wholesale miseries; the reaction? 
of the war on human relations and on health, education, labor 
and other spheres of administration; the movements for civi” 
as against military solutions and schemes of life; the proposal 
to prevent war and establish an enduring peace as basic t 
social well-being, 


e have done this not without protest. A fortnight ago 
\ustrian consul in a mid-western city, a cooperating sub- 
er, denounced us for reviewing in a staff article the Bel- 
deportations which have wrenched thousands of wage- 
ers from their homes and work. He could not distinguish 
rous judgment on the anti-social consequences of a military 
-y from a general unfriendliness to the German people. 
week before an old Canadian reader broke with us on the 
ind that any hospitality to peace overtures was to give aid 
comfort to the enemies of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Nor 
> Americans been lacking who have felt as strongly and 
e acted on their convictions. But, as in domestic contro- 
ies, we have not tried to be neutral by striking a balance 
a the truth may not be in the middle. We have tried to 
mble evidence and judgments on the things discussed—and 
o this without giving over the SURVEY to arguments as 
he conflict between the belligerents. 
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Ihe ruthless extension of the U-boat campaign and the 
ak with Germany have changed this situation. “The ques- 
is no longer one of diplomacy or of personal espousal; the 
stion (not of our choosing) is the supreme legislative act of 
for one hundred million people, as to whether or not we shall 
ow ourselves into the European war on the side of the 
ies. ‘The terms they are fighting for, and the social sig- 
cance of those terms, we must weigh as never before; 
igh the ends we seek, and the relation of those ends to the 
ans we take; weigh the social consequences of our course 
jiome, and weigh the relation of that course to our oppor- 
ity as a nation for social service to the future and the world 
large. While the question is pending no citizen can escape 
share of responsibility for that decision, aye or nay, nor can 
i social agency affecting Congress through public opinion. 
These issues, and the swift events which give them emer- 
ney, are ones to which the SuRVEY under my editorship will 
ply the same formula which has served us so well through 
riods of.stress in the past. In doing so, it is well for 
RVEY readers to know how I approach them, so that they 
by take this bias into account from week to week. The 
7RVEY is a cooperative undertaking made possible by the 
fts of time, money and service from many free-thinking peo- 
I am loath, in so grave an emergency, without oppor- 
nity for adequate conference, even to seem to commit any of 
ose closely bound up in its fortunes, to positions other than 
hat, in all honesty and sincerity, they individually hold. 
herefore, I must ask everyone who reads this to regard it 
a personal statement of the editor. Of my own responsibil- 
* to speak out, I am altogether clear. 


IV 


LI should want the United States to go into the war, if, as 
dent friends of the Entente hold, it were a clear case of strug- 
le between democracy and Prussianism. I should urge this 
br social reasons, because physical and economic comfort with- 
it democracy would be an empty husk, foreign to our robust 
American conception of the common welfare. At the root of 
tussianism, as I understand it, is an isolated nationalism 
hich holds that force is the only method for maintaining a 
ation’s- rights, its security and development; that each na- 
ion is tobe sole judge of its own cause and of its own 
plications of force. I find this true not alone of Germany. 
find it true of our own psychology in this national crisis. 
‘From this conception, it is only a step to that other, which, 
s Lowes Dickinson has pointed out, is at the bottom of the 
uropean war system: the belief that the growth of other na- 
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tions can come only at the expense of one’s own nation, and 
that contrariwise, one nation can achieve only by circumvent- 
ing or crushing others. And from this belief, that one nation 
can go up only as others go down, it is only another step to 
the belief that whatever a nation can achieve by force, carries 
its own sanction, and as a sequence, the greater its military 
strength, the greater its righteousness. In this sense, Prus- 
sianism is only a superdreadnought development in Germany 
of the common evi!—an extreme, due in part to the ex- 
posed position of Germany as a new continental power. Even 
so, such an exaggerated development of militarism becomes a 
threat to every other people, and we have such radicals as 
Lloyd George conceiving the struggle with Germany as one 
between self-government and a “‘militarist slavery.” 

But such simple separation of whites and blacks disregards 
the social composition of the battling nations. Under the cry 
of self-defense, and acting through the thousand-armed coer- 
cions of its army system, the Prussian war party was able to 
muster the German people behind it and since then, blood 
and treasure, courage and sacrifice without limit, have been 
rendered unto it in the belief that Germany is fighting for her 
very existence. 

On the other hand, the struggle has built up, in each of 
the Allied countries, a new Prussianism, so that even England, 
the home of civil liberties and the refuge of idealists of all 
Europe, has slipped back and back. 

The imperialistic and commercial interests which have 
played a causal part on all sides and the territorial ambitions 
of the different powers, have rendered the struggle more com- 
plex and would have done much to take the edge from the 
clean-cut issue with which English-speaking folk have invested 
it, had it not been for the crude excesses of their enemies 
which have outraged the moral sense of mankind. 

But, assume, if you wish, that the German government is 
guilty of the worst its enemies charge it with; assume that 
the primary cause of the Allies is as humanly precious as they 
conceive it; assume that we would help bring about an over- 
whelming victory, will we help after all to crush Prussianism, 
will we free civilization from the social evils we mean by 
Prussianism, should we go into the war with the Entente? 

The German people were not without their great protest- 
ants in Reformation times, and they have not been without 
their protestants in this war—protestants against conquest 
and annexation, against ruthlessness, and against the whole 
war system. Are we sure we should not be putting these ele- 
ments, in the bitterness and insecurity of defeat, into per- 
manent bondage to their junker caste, as Miss Balch points out 
(page 565), and into an alliance towards the East that will 
split Europe for a century, and create only a newer, greater 
threat against the democratic West? With the Prussian lead- 
ership suffering spiritual defeat before mankind long since, 
with its huge scheme of military dominance balked at the 
Somme and shattered at Verdun, are we sure that the German 
people themselves could not, in a peace without crushing mili- 
tary victory for either side, be counted upon to render final 
judgment against the war-makers? Are we sure that the 
overthrow of Prussian militarism is not their particular job? 
Are we sure that we can count most for democracy, as an un- 
willing ally in the empire parcellings of a military settlement 
in which the civil forces of France and England might be 
submerged, than we can count as friend to those hopeful forces 
in a negotiated peace, devoted not to the gains of conquest but 
to the framing of an enduring structure of internationalism ? 
On another page we reprint Lloyd George’s Lincoln day 
statement to Americans, to my mind the best case yet made 
for those who in the name of democracy, morality and social 
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progress propose that we go into the war. But for my part 
I am not for going into the war to throttle Prussianism, be- 
cause I cannot bring myself to believe it can be done that way. 


V 


I should want the United States to go into the war if, 
as some of the advocates of the League to Enforce Peace seem 
to believe, that were the way to lay the ghost of war. I should 
urge this for social reasons, because only so can civilization 
and social progress have a free field for the next century, 


against the overwhelming burdens of war debts and wastage. - 


But there is sobering truth in Mr. Bryan’s question: Can 
we come to the people of Europe, who have borne the brunt 
of the great conflict, whose very existence as nations may hang 
by a thread, who are torn by the hates and heart burnings of 
thirty months of war, and who have lost six million of their 
kith and kin in the struggle—can we come to them and ask 
them to heal their strife, settle their great quarrel, and agree 
to adjust the grievances that will flow from it, if when the 
war touches us deeply but by comparison trivially we resort 
short-shrift to the old method that has wrecked all Europe? 
Nor can I bring myself to believe that a settlement resting on 
conquest and exhaustion and maintained by force can last. 


VI 


But the issue as it practically confronts the American people 
is different from either of these questions. It has to do with 
the defence of American rights—of American lives and Amer- 
ican ships—on the high seas. Here we need to think closely 
and think hard—harder and clearer and quicker than we have 
ever thought in labor struggle or political campaign. 

Recently I saw a letter from a conservative American war 
correspondent who specifically asked that he be not written 
down as “anti-war.” He is for war if the people who must 
bear the brunt of it want to have it; otherwise not. For on 
one war front after another, he has made a point of asking 


officers and men whether, had the soldiers now in the ranks ° 


had the decision at the outset, this war would have been 
fought. The answer in many tongues was the same. It was 
no. We all remember the tense days of 1914 when the issue 
hung in the balance and when we hoped that, whatever the 
tugging of armament rings and imperialistic bureaucrats, the 
great body of public opinion would assert itself in all coun- 
tries and demand another way out. We felt that democracy, 
and religion and labor and humanity had all in some inex- 
tricable way failed us. 

With Austrian troops threatening Serbia, Russian troops 
mobilizing on the East front, German troops massing against 
Belgium and France, good sense and reason snapped under the 
rush for self-preservation. Out of the baffling experience of 
those days in England, charged with untold human weight, 
emerged the Union for Democratic Control, which as one of its 
chief tenets proposes that hereafter the decision as between 
seace and war shall not be in the hands of a few men, that it is 
too great a power to rest in any small group, but shall rest 
in the people. If in Europe, with its close contacts between 
nation and nation, its exposed boundaries and coasts, its racial 
hates and imperialistic ambitions, serious thinkers can come 
forward with such a conserving plan for cool, deliberative, 
universal action, surely, at our remove from the great strug- 
gle, with our less hazard in delay, we can give that plan con- 
sideration and, if possible, fair trial. Such a demonstration of 
one of the most hopeful deterrents to war might prove our 
largest contribution to that more reasonable ordering of 
international relations which we all pray for as one great com- 
pensation for the present duress. No nation is so favorably 
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placed to try such an experiment; no opportunity 
prescient as this. 

So it is that I have endorsed wholeheartedly then 
ments to call for a national referendum before going int 
European war in the present crisis; or, if that is une 
tutional, to call for an advisory referendum before Con 
acts, and in the meantime to spread by postcard and a 
tisement unofficial, informal questionnaires as a revelatic 
public opinion for its consideration and guidance. The § 
of all the people for all time, in the measure and burden 
meaning of life, is too real and engrossing for anything 

There are other challenging lessons which we can tak 
heart in the experience of England and France and Germ 
in August of 1914. We are told that this is to be a wa 
defense, a war against war, a war to end war. But we | 
only to turn back to the old newspapers to see that these y 
the same changes that were rung by people in Western 
rope in 1914, only to be drowned out when the behavio 
their enemies created new issues, and the ambitions of theif 
lies, new ends of conquest or partition to which they bee 
committed. We can recall that social observers in all the co 
tries engaged, brought out the fact that this was an old 
war—men stirred by the forebodings and watchwords of 
nineteenth century and untouched by that spread of a prai ti 
internationalism, which in science, and commerce, engineer 
and social progress, had been weaving not only a new fal 
of civilization but was giving to youth a new vision of life: 
which the common welfare of mankind is something wors)| 
struggling for. We can pause and ask whether the vol 
raised for war in our universities are those of the o 
faculty members, or those of younger men who will be molf }, 
ing thought ten years from now and should be heard toda.) 
We can consider the personnel of our own chief spokesm 
for war—whether they are the young men with vision 
1917, or the young men of the Spanish War epoch—of 1 
days hen we had our fling at imperialism abroad, and 
not yet aroused to the invasions of political democracy at hon 

We can take a leaf out of the history of our domes 
movements for social and industrial justice, and ask ourselw 
whether the most active groups here in America who 
espousing the war in the name of liberalism in Europe 
those from which we expect leadership when democracy 
privilege Jock horns in municipality, state capital or Congre 

But to recognize these conflicting and baffling elem 
in the situation is not to appraise that great latent bulk of p 
lic sentiment, which, with some other man at the hit 
House, might have found. us in the melée long since, 
which, in the event of some desperate sea catastrophe, 1 
morrow or the day after, would bank up solidly behind a pe 
icy of aggressive war. Here we are close to certain of ou 
ingrained characteristics as a people. The gross symbolisn 
with which the cartoonists pictured the “Trusts” in the day 
of their organization are faint things compared with tho 
indelible personifications of tyranny with which we grew uf 
We are for the under dog—whether Boer or Belgian, Serbia 
or Irishman. That heavy-handed stupidity of the German 1 
tary caste which riled us in the Zabern incident has, sin 
the war began, struck us on the raw a hundred times. 
have the tradition of two great wars, which have all the sane) 
tions of patriotic feeling and high principle. We cherish ou 
independence and our fighting spirit. And patriotic servi 
under the colors is the oldest, most instinctive form of ser¥ 
ice to the state, beside which probation work, or factory if 
spection, or friendly visiting are nothing but half-sanctio 
innovations, 

As a channel for these motive forces, we share in comm 


_ Vith the whole world the popular belief that war is the one 
‘course for outraged national rights. We do not feel that 
ay about the grievance of one town against another town, 
Me county against another county, one state against another 
cate, but we feel that way about the grievance of one na- 
on against another nation. Only slowly has there been any 
read of the notion that there are other ways, and that 
ere should be more. War, to the average man, is the one 
nd great redress. 

Yet we are at this time met with the counter-phenomena 
f that other inarticulate body of public opinion which burst 
ose in grateful applause at the Democratic national con- 
©ention, when the delegates caught the notion that “peace 
“Binder provocation” had elements of the heroic about it, 
‘ind which rolled up the Wilson vote last fall under the 
ty, “He kept us out of war.” 


Vil 


With these two great modes of feeling, either one of which 
nay gain mastery; with those to whom we naturally turn for 
leadership in social action honestly, sincerely, deeply at vari- 
"Fence. in their counsels, each one of us is more than ever 
charged with responsibility to think through the issues raised 
Hby the new U-boat terrorism. 

We are told that we should go to war to redress our rights 

it sea and defend American lives and shipping. But with 
war reaching and rending every community relationship in 
America, every settlement neighborhood and tenement, every 
industrial town and crossroads, every phase of education and 
livelihood, every promise of youth and social advance, we 
may well pause and ask as social workers and thinkers whether 
war for-us will accomplish these ends, and if not, what 
will. 

~ To the first question, we are not given satisfactory answers. 
Weare not told how our navy, linked with the powerful Eng- 
lish fleet, will accomplish in this war the ends we seek 
against either the submarines or the land forces of the Central 
Empires. But back of that, we are given no assurance what- 
ever that our going in will permanently establish the rights 
We espouse. Submarines and wireless were unknown when our 
present sea law was formulated. ‘The law of the future, if 
it tolerates submarines at all, as mines are tolerated now, will 
have to reconsider the application of rules framed to fit bat- 
tleships. Asa Harvard correspondent writes: 


“The whole fabric will be changed beyond recognition at the 
conferences after this war. Surely such an ephemeral object 
1s not worth the whole nation’s sacrifices. . . .” 


Beyond that, my impression is that there has never been a 

_ war between important maritime powers when the freedom of 
the seas has been preserved. It is futile to talk about pre- 

| serving it for the future by anything we do in this war. You 
may have all the conventions you please; they will go by the 
board unless we have something stronger or saner than prece- 
dent to hold them. We may go in and knock out Germany, 

_ but that in itself would be no assurance for American lives 

-and shipping in a war twenty years from now between Eng- 
land and Japan. 

What then? Are we to lie down before this new bludgeon, 
the periscope? My feeling is that we should preserve what 
We can, and we can preserve as much by other means as by 

| war, and more than appears at first sight. 
It is difficult for a layman to extricate himself from the 


» the American state department in the negotiations with 
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Germany. ‘The simplest and clearest case is the right of 
American passenger-carrying ships, without contraband ac- 
cording to our definition, to go where they please in Germany’s 
new war zone, without being blown up without warning or 
provision for the saving of life. We are next concerned 
with the rights of American ships carrying contraband ac- 
cording to our definition; with the rights of American mer- 
chant vessels with and without contraband as Germany de- 
fines it; with the rights of American passengers on all four 
classes of American vessels; with the rights of Americans trav- 
eling or working on ships of all four classes belonging to other 
neutrals; with their rights on ships of all four classes belonging 
to belligerents, and finally, with their rights on “belligerent 
ships of all classes armed with deck guns. “The extreme case 
is the American traveler on a British or French ship, loaded 
with shrapnel and armed with a deck gun with which she 
proposes to pot the submarine if she sees it first. 

The Germans maintained that under the principle of mili- , 
tary necessity, the entrance of the submarine, which exposes 
itself in giving warning, which cannot take its prizes to .port, 
and which cannot care for passengers or crew, called for modi- 
fication of sea law, just as in other war changes have come 
in on the basis of changes in ships and weapons. | President 
Wilson countered with the principle of humanity, and while 
he waived the question of the sinking of the contraband- 
carrying ship, he held rigorously to the preservation of life, 
and insisted that turning passengers loose in open boats in 
heavy seas or distant from succor was not enough. We are 
told that authorities on international law among the other 
neutrals believe that in the future his course will be recog- 
nized as one of the great services to the laws between nations. 

In doing so he made no distinction between the various 
classes cited above, covering them all in his diplomatic vic- 
tory in the Sussex case; and while the German government 
left an opening as big as a barn door in its assurances at 
that time, in case it wished to resume “ruthless” subma- 
rine warfare, his single achievement meant safety for Amer- 
icans on the seas for all the months succeeding. It also meant 
easier munitions and foodstufts for the Allies. With the peace 
overtures failing, with the terms of peace announced by the 
Entente interpreted by German publicists as nothing less 
than the crushing of the nation, with economic exhaustion 
and food shortage at home, with the Allies girding themselves 
for a new spring “push” under new and aggressive leader- 
ship, with the war party in Germany claiming for the sub- 
marine what they had failed to deliver with the zeppelin— 
with whatever causes at work, but with one thing sure, the 
‘caving in of the opposition which had held the underseas 
boats in leash, we had the announcement of the war zone to 
go into effect on February 1. 

I unreservedly subscribe to President Wilson’s course in 
breaking diplomatic relations with Germany. With the posi- 
tions taken in the Sussex case, he could not have done other- 
wise in consistency. With the sweeping form the U-boat 
pronouncement took, applying to all American as well as all 
foreign vessels, he could not have done otherwise as the trustee 
of American rights and lives at sea. With the German 
government cutting loose from the elementary canons of 
what we tragically call civilized warfare, he could not have 
done otherwise as the champion of the principle of 
humanity. 

His act was a moral condemnation in the courts of man- 
kind of the lengths to which German sea-policy was going, 
and in that condemnation he has the country with him. 
I subscribe, further, to his refusal to reopen negotiations 
until Germany rescind her sweeping declaration. 
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The questions now come before us on a different footing. 
Hitherto they have been a charge upon diplomacy (the Mc- 
Lemore resolution was in that sense an attempted interference 
with the state department) and the President has gone the 
full limit of diplomatic patience, resource and rebuke. “The 
next step may come before Congress as the war-making 
body; and we should look to Congress for the same patience 
and the same deliberation which have characterized the Presi- 
dent’s handling of our foreign relations throughout the war. 
It is for Congress to weigh the various courses open to it, 
or suggested by the Executive. And it is significant here 
to note that in the Sussex exchanges the President did not 
threaten war, but said we should do what we deemed neces- 
sary to maintain American rights and safety at sea. Different 
things necessitate different steps. Congress and all of us must 
think and differentiate. 

The first distinction to make is that between invasion of our 
legal rights and the methods employed by the belligerents in 
invading them. As Professor Hayes pointed out in last week’s 
SURVEY: 

“Neutral rights have been flagrantly violated by Great 
Britain, in that neutral trade with Scandinavian ports and 
with Holland has been interfered with by the. British policy 
of intercepting all goods of German origin or ultimate destina- 
tion for Germany, even when the goods have been carried by 
neutral ships between neutral points; and by Germany, in that 
numerous neutral merchantmen have been sunk by German 
submarines either without warning or without opportunity for 
safeguarding the lives of passengers, some of whom _ have 
been citizens of neutral powers.” 

It is only when we turn from the breaking of the law to 
the way it is broken that the stark contrast stands out. 
The neutral merchant ship which undertook to run the Eng- 
lish blockade would be called upon to halt; if it kept on, it 
svould be fired on and possibly sunk. ‘The neutral mer- 
chant ship which attempts to traverse the German war zone 
is threatened with being sunk without warning and without 
chance for rescue of passengers and crew. Here we have 
the hideous character of unrestricted submarine warfare 
—the concealment and physical destructiveness of the mine, 
coupled with a ruthless directing human intelligence. 

But, none the less, we should keep it clear that the “Ger- 
mans have not set out to murder us, resist as we may. “They 
have set out to keep us from carrying goods to England.” 

So far as enforcing her blockade goes, the means England 
has at her command are such as enable her to do it with- 
out loss of life; not so Germany. We do not know what Eng- 
land would do if she felt her back were against the wall, and 
her very existence at stake. We do not know what the 
United States would do. We only know that the Ger- 
man government, over the protest of all the neutrals, over the 
protest of enlightened groups in Germany, has done this 
thing. It outrages the deepest feelings we have—as they 
would be outraged if the German war office should announce 
that bombs of poisoned gases would be dropped on passenger 
vessels crossing a certain line of longitude. 

If it is because of the excesses of German “frightfulness”’ 
that we go into the war, then we should not wait till an 
American liner goes down. We should have entered it when 
the California was sunk last week—a British boat, but with 
non-combatants aboard. We should have entered it when 
zeppelins killed women and children in their raids—and 
when the defenseless English coast towns were bombarded by 
German cruisers. We should have entered it long since at 
the Belgian atrocities and the Armenian massacres. 


_merce with continental ports—leaving in the competent hands 


But if we are going into the war on the basis of America 
rights and safety at sea, we should keep these things clear 
before us; keep them clear of both the excesses and the put 
poses of the European war. 


President Wilson grounded our case on bed rock when hi 
differentiated offenses against property and offenses agains 
life; and when he set off the principle of humanity against th 
principle of military necessity. But in the application of 
these broad principles to the actualities of the war, the Susse; 
case left the question of the safety of American lives badlj 
entangled in the question of trafic in war material and ij 
foreign ships. With this confusion of rights and safety, oi 
commerce and life, the chances are the average America 
would be for our going to war in the case of another great sea 
catastrophe involving Americans, regardless of whether the ship) 
were an American vessel or a foreign one. But as a deliberate” 
judgment on the course we should pursue, unaffected by such 
a crisis, my belief is that he would distinguish, and distinguish 
strongly, between the two extremes in which our rights are 
involved, as set down on page 575 ; between the right of Amer- 
icans on American ships, carrying non-contraband, to enter the 
war zone, without danger of being sunk without warning and 
provision for saving life; and the right of Americans to risk 
their own lives on a foreign ship, carrying munitions and 
armed with a naval gun on deck. I believe that is the way 
we should make our choice, each one of us—deliberately and 
not under the stampeding of a catastrophe; and I believe that 
choice is the one we ought to make even in the case of catas- 
trophe. For I believe that, all the intricacies of international 
law aside—of blockade and visit and search and contraband— 
the average man would be close to a fundamental discrimina- 
tion which in this unprecedented war is true and valid—the 
judgment which would set off people at peace, on ships of 
peace, carrying cargoes of peace—from commerce involved in 
the war. : 


In making this distinction, it seems to me we can sensibly _| 
make another. As the executive arm of the government, it 
was the President’s responsibility to bend every effort to main- ~ 
tain American rights at sea. He has done that, and our record |} 
is clear. We have protested against their invasion by both } 
groups of belligerents, and have broken relations with that — 
belligerent whose violation was complete and outrageous. But 
the question is now not one of administration but of legislation, — 
as it now may come before Congress. It is up to the United — 
States to observe every right of foreign citizens guaranteed 
by us; but it is a matter for us to choose whether we attempt 
to compel observance of certain of our own rights, limit or _, 
amend those rights or temporarily waive them. 


For a year and more the federal authorities have cut down on ~ 
the issuing of passports to American citizens wishing to travel — 
at will abroad as in times of peace. They have done this on 
the reasonable ground that the European continent is in an 
abnormal condition in which such travel becomes not only a 
danger to the individual, but a possible source of entangle- 
ment to the United States. 


Without in the least abating our protest against the infringe- 
ment of neutral rights, we can adopt the same course on the 
same grounds with respect to travel or employment on bel- 
ligerent ships, and adjust ourselves and our rights of travel to 
it in the same way that we have adjusted ourselves to the 
overhauling of our mails, and the constriction of our com- 


of the Allies the protection of their own bottoms and of war 
contraband as defined by the London agreement of 1909. 
But here, I would be for this policy of recession, which has 


1 going on since the war began, to stop. Rather, I would 
‘or a forward movement to protect our rights as neutrals 
-ravel on neutral ships carrying neutral cargoes. 


EX: 


n taking such a course, we have the choice of acting in- 
iidually or inviting concerted action by the other neutrals, 
ose rights and grievance are identical with ours. As 
Byiessor Hayes suggests [see SuRvEYy for February) 10], 
eague of armed neutrals would be a better harbinger of 
ure world solidarity than a league of belligerents—or than 
ividual action by this government. He points out that this 
ihe third great maritime war in modern history, and that 
h leagues were formed in the two earlier ones, when inva- 
of neutral rights at sea became intolerable; that this did 
involve the neutrals in those wars, even though neutral 
‘aval convoys engaged attacking vessels in defense of the mer- 
@intmen; that it did not entangle them in the war even 
tugh a belligerent declared war on the neutrals (they simply 


sis for those neutral rights which are our present concern. 
Such joint action would not involve delay. In instituting 
e first league, Catherine the Great invited others to join 
‘ath Russia, but went it alone the first six months. It would 
necessarily call for a formal break with Germany by 
* of the neutrals subscribing to its principles. Unlike 
rlier proposals for conferences of neutral nations, 
is would not entangle us in timid cooperation in mediating 
- European war, but would organize concerted action in a 
finite field. Concensus of neutral opinion and a community 
neutral interests might be brought about by cable, pend- 
« conference; and the program would not be halted by 
ce failure of any neutral, or group of neutrals, to come in. By 
nouncing a framework for joint conference and action, we 
uld lift the course at the outset to the plane of organized 
untenance of common rights. The plan would not put us at 
ar with a country whose offenses, however outrageous, are 
t due to enmity of us and ours, and we should not irreme- 
ably lose our opportunity to champion real neutral rights 
zainst belligerent intentions. 

In a sense, such a league of neutrals would be extending 
1¢ Monroe Doctrine to the sea and conceivably the first to 
ssociate themselves would be the South American powers, 
hich, because of their food supplies, are taken more seriously 
1 Europe than heretofore. 

Public opinion would sanction such concerted protection in 
extreme crisis and a league of neutrals thus-might very 
aturally and convincingly pave the way for America’s taking 
art in such a league of the nations as Mr. Wilson laid before 
e Senate in his notable address. 

The principles of the President’s address are ones which 
‘e lesser neutrals, especially those of the Americas, take 
0 heart. And these principles could conceivably be reenun- 
jated by the United States at the outset, as things which other 
neutrals could be asked jointly to stand for in the councils 
* the world, along with those principles of international 
ights for which they would be asked jointly to act on the 
1igh seas. 


2S 


Nor would such.a course interfere with our girding our- 
clves for the real struggle with “Prussianism’’—the struggle 
of moral force against a moral wrong. Rather, it would free 
s for it, first of all, at home. For if the English and French 
experience is anything to go by, if the outcroppings for con- 
scription and censorship last week are any indication, the day 
war is declared, that day we are invaded—our liberties, our 
reason, our power to choose for ourselves. 
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ored this) ; and that this joint action for defense laid the 


off 


Such a program would free us for the real struggle against 
Prussianism abroad. Not only have countless lives been 
snuffed out, whole regions devastated, villages and cities shat- 
tered, but the wreckage has taken in human relations and 
ideas. I should like to see the organization among us of a 
League for German Democracy—with young German- 
Americans as a chief fighting unit in it. 

Such a program would free us for our larger task. Lloyd 


~ George, in his Lincoln Day address to the American people, 


draws some challenging comparisons. But he is wrong if he 
assumes that Lincoln in that election of 1860 had a mandate 
for war. Lincoln took up its heavy load when it came. He 
is wrong if he assumes that he had a mandate to wipe out 
slavery. Lincoln believed emancipation should come as a civil 
process. What Lincoln was charged with was the preserva- 
tion of the Union. And in a way that is the same charge 
upon Mr. Wilson, who in his patience, his refusal to be stam- 
peded, in his grasp of what the people want, has shown many 
of the qualities of his great predecessor. 

The election of 1916 gave no mandate for war, and no 
mandate for crushing Prussian militarism by going to war. 
It was a charge to preserve the Union—in peace. We are 
told that our people have grown rich and materialistic out of 
the war, and so do not want us to go in and fight. But I have 
apprehended no reluctance among the steel-makers, or the 
powder-mixers, or the munition manufacturers, or the other 
groups who have profited so immensely. The conserving force 
has come from the plain people who are suffering from the 
high cost of living—and especially from the West, where 
democracy is strongest. And it has seemed to me that they 
have stood for peace because they believed, as Lincoln did at 
Gettysburg, that it means something to the whole world that 
the union of these states should be preserved, as a great ex- 
ample of that other scheme of life from war and Prussian- 
ism—half a continent, if you will, demonstrating what states 
without enmity or fortified boundaries, what self-government 
without over-lordship, may mean in life and the fulness 


‘ thereof. 


Moreover, unlike war, such a course of uncompromised and 
constructive peace would not forfeit our supreme vantage 
ground as the one strong neutral from whom conceivably great 
mediatory steps can be looked for in bringing in peace without 
victory. It would not destroy our great moral example in 
maintaining peace under provocation, as a presage of settling 
international disputes by methods other than those which have 
wrecked Europe. It would not throw one hundred million 
more people into the world war, and so wipe out the last 
great civilized area unswept by hatred, which is the world’s 
only great reservoir of good will and resource for the generous 
purposes of reconstruction. 


XI. 


So I state my faith and the things I stand for—in the hope 
that it may be of some help to others who have been wrestling 
with the same issues, and who, like the editor of the SURVEY, 
are not wise in international law, but can make simple choices 
and urge their government to do its uttermost in the direction 
of those choices. I do not think going to war is the way to 
maintain American rights at sea, or to crush Prussianism. I 
believe there are other ways. And with war, boding miseries 
beside which our campaigns against tuberculosis and child 
labor and poverty are addressing themselves to minor evils, 
with the opportunity for national services to mankind held 
open till now by the resourcefulness and patience of the Presi- 
dent, I subscribe myself to the course which Miss Addams 
has so rarely attributed to the whole social movement for the 
conservation and fulfillment of life—a mobilization in the 
“opposite direction from war.” 


COM 


CROSS MILITARY 
UNITS 


NE of the chief efforts of the de- 

partment of military relief of the 
Red Cross is now to hasten the organi- 
zation and equipment of its base hos- 
pitals for the care of sick and wounded 
soldiers. The base hospital is the key- 
stone of the military relief that the Red 
Cross is called upon to furnish, yet a 
year ago not a single such hospital was 
organized or being organized in the 
United States. The European war re- 
vealed to observers in this country the 
inadequacy of Red Cross preparations in 
this respect, and the Department of Mili- 
tary Relief was created in December, 
1915, with Col. Jefferson R. Kean, of 
the Medical Corps of the army, as di- 
rector-general, to bring this and other 
military relief features of Red Cross 
service to a higher efficiency. 

Today, if the United States should 
go to war, the Red Cross could turn 
over to the medical service of the army 
five completely equipped and staffed base 
hospitals, each capable of caring for 500 
wounded soldiers. Eighteen other such 
hospitals are in process of organization, 
some nearly complete, and could be 
turned over in a short time. “The equip- 
ment of twenty-five is the program that 
the Red Cross holds before itself. 

The base hospital is in the second 
zone of military relief for the wounded. 
In the first zone—the front—relief con- 
sists of first-aid, temporary shelter and 
transportation of the wounded to the 
rear. ‘This is carried on by trained sani- 
tary soldiers of the army; Red Cross 
units and personnel are not admitted to 
the first zone. 

The second zone is the zone of the 
base, and there relief consists of trans- 
port trains for the sick and wounded, 
and base hospitals. Service is largely 
manned by a personnel from civil life. 
The base hospitals here are the first true 
hospitals encountered by the wounded 
soldier in his journey to the rear. There 
for the first time he finds a good bed 
with a mattress instead of a cot, trained 
nurses instead of sanitary soldiers, and 
specialized practitioners from civil life. 
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The third zone, that of the home coun- 
try, receives the overflow and the con- 
valescents from the base hospitals near 
the theater of war. 

The twenty-three base hospitals now 
organized or partly organized are sep- 
arate and distinct units, capable of quick 
mobilization the moment war is declared. 
To secure the staff for each the Red 
Cross has gone to a large civil hospital 
and created from the physicians and 
nurses of that hospital a group in which 
the individuals know each other and are 
accustomed to work together. “A chance 
aggregation of doctors and nurses,” says 
Colonel Kean, “can no more claim at 
first to be an efficient hospital than a 
thousand armed men collected from the 
streets can be regarded as an effective 
regiment.” On the other hand, a group 
that is already used to working together 
can be expected to do efficient team work ° 
from the start. 

Skilled members of the physicians’ 
and nurses’ stafts of each of these twenty- 
three civil hospitals have already ‘“‘mus- 
tered in,” that is, have definitely agreed 
to respond immediately to call when war 
is declared. Each base hospital has a 
personnel of twenty-three medical offi- 
cers, fifty murses, twenty-five nurses’ 
aids, two dentists, one chaplain, fifty 
members of the male administrative 
force, and ten civilian employes. The 
administrative force and other unskilled 
members of the unit will be filled up to 
standard strength after the unit is called 
into service. ‘The entire unit would be 
turned over to the sanitary forces of the 
army if war were declared, and be trans- 
ported at the expense of the government 
to the place where it would be located 
for duty. The director and the chiefs 
of the surgical and medical departments 
would be given the grade of army major. 


WHERE THE HOSPITAL 
UNITS COME FROM 


HIS personnel has been completely 
organized in all of the twenty-three 
hospitals. These are Bellevue, Presby- 
terian, Mt. Sinai, Post-Graduate, Ger- 
man, Lincoln and New York hospitals, 
New York city; Lakeside Hospital, 


‘mittee for each undertakes to raise 


Cleveland; Harvard University, 
sachusetts General and Boston City h 
pitals, Boston; Pennsylvania and Ur 
versity of Pennsylvania hospitals, Ph 
adelphia; Mercy and Wesley Hospital 
St. Joseph, St. Mary and Augustai 
Hospital, Presbyterian and County He 
pital, and St. Luke’s and Mi 
Reese Hospitals, Chicago; Harper 
pital, Detroit; Rochester General 
pital, Rochester, N. Y.; Barnes Ho 
pital, Washington University, St. Loui 
Minnesota State University Hospit 
Rochester, Minn.; Cincinnati General) | 
Hospital; Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bak) 
timore. 

In addition to these base hospitals f 
the army, base hospitals for the navy ar 
being organized in Brooklyn Hospité 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jefferson Hospita 
Philadelphia; and the San Francisco an 
Los Angeles hospitals in those cities. 

The personnel is but half the hospital) | 
without equipment it can do nothing) | 
To buy, store and have ready for instanit | 
transportation everything necessary fe 
the surgical, medical and nursing care 0 
500 sick and wounded soldiers—from 
the beds they lie on to every kind of 
bandage and operating instrument 
an essential part of the equipping 
these base hospitals. It has been com! 
pleted for the five first named above 
Money for thirteen others is pledged. bs 

The non-perishable equipment of ¢ 
single base hospital, which does not im 
clude surgical dressings and hospital 
garments, costs $25,000 and occupies 
seven carloads of space in moving. Twe 
of the five sets of equipment already as 
sembled are now stored at Fort Schuyler 
N. Y., and three at the Bush terminals, 
Brooklyn. This equipment is supplied 
in each case by the friends and con 
tributors of the civil hospital concerned. 

Surgical dressings and hospital gars 
ments, which are either more perishable 
or lend themselves more readily to indi 
vidual donation, are being secured 
through committees of the women’s aux 
iliaries of these civil hospitals. The com- 


$8,000 and to spend it on supplies the 
are standardized for this purpose. 


Base hospitals are only one of the 
preparations for military relief that have 
been pressed forward by the Red Cross 
during the past year. Sixteen hundred 
‘trained nurses have been enrolled, mak- 
jing the total enrollment 7,600. Navy 
~j}detachments of nurses, consisting of 
) twenty nurses each, are being organized 
by thirty-one civil hospitals. Classes in 
aursing service are being conducted, and 
already Red Cross certificates in ele- 
mentary hygiene and home care of the 
sick have been issued to 4,450 women, 
with 2,100 others under instruction. 

On first call for military service Jane 
A. Delano, chairman of the National 
Committee on Red Cross Nursing Serv- 
ice, believes that she could mobilize 
2,970 nurses and 1,630 nurses’ aids, or 
a sufficient nursing personnel to take care 
of an army of 900,000. ‘This is based 
on what is said to be the usual experience 
that in the early stages of a war 5 per 
cent of the soldiers become sick or 
wounded. 

In addition to these preparations, the 
Red Cross is conducting classes in first 
aid, is giving sanitary training, is or- 
ganizing ambulance companies in a num- 
ber of colleges and universities, and is in 
other ways trying to be ready to fulfill 
its charter obligation “to furnish volun- 
teer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies in time of war.” 


THE .RED CROSS CIVILIAN 
PLANS 


6s NE million dollars a month,” 

O said Eliot Wadsworth, acting 
chairman of the Red Cross, last week, 
‘“‘may be needed for the care of depend- 
ent families alone in the face of a serious 
crisis.” 

Whether or not we have war, the mere 
fact of mobilization creates large prob- 
lems of relief for the families of guards- 
men and volunteers: Last summer, for 
instance, while not a shot was fired on 
the Mexican border, Congress ‘appro- 
priated and the War Department dis- 
tributed two million dollars in relief for 
families of national guardsmen, in ad- 
dition to a substantial amount con- 
tributed by relief societies and indi- 
viduals throughout the country before 
the congressional appropriation became 
available. 

So it is that the civilian department of 
the American Red Cross is taking extra 
steps to prepare for any emergencies. 
At its request W. Frank Persons has 
been granted a leave of absence by the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York, of which he is general director, to 
become associated with Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, director-general of civilian relief of 
the Red Cross, for the next few months 
in Washington. Mr. Persons will help 
in making plans for the care of non- 
combatants and of the dependents of 
soldiers who may be called to the colors. 

As a result of the intensive member- 
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ship campaign conducted by the Red 
Cross since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, its membership has grown 
from 28,000 to nearly 300,000. ‘The 
number of chapters has grown rapidly 
also being now 267. Part of the task 
in which Mr. Persons will help will be 
to correlate these members and the new 
and old chapters into a working: body 
that will be ready to furnish supplies and 
other necessary assistance to civilians 
who may suffer from a war in which 
this country is engaged. He will also 
help to. increase the number of institu- 
tional members, of which there are eigh- 
teen at present. ‘These are charity or- 
ganization societies associated with the 
Red Cross in the administration of local 
disaster and civilian relief. 


WOMEN ORGANIZED FOR 
WAR SERVICE 


HILE members of woman suf- 

frage parties and many other wom- 
en’s organizations were last week offer- 
ing their services, or having those serv- 
ices offered for them, to state and na- 
tion, “in the event of a serious crisis,” a 
national organization having the ambi- 
tious object of enlisting the service of all 
women for aid in war time was getting 
under way at its headquarters in New 
York city. 

Its name is the National League for 
Woman’s Service. Germany’s U-boat 
order hastened its preparations. A plan 
of development requiring six months to 
carry out had just been adopted when 
the U-boat order was announced. Fear- 
ing an early rupture, the league hastily 
prepared an “emergency” program that 
could be put into effect at once. 

One of the league’s purposes is to de- 
vise and standardize ways in which wom- 
en’s work in war time may be made 
both prompt and efficient. England’s 
experience in utilizing women in the 
present war has been studied as a guide. 
The league hopes to organize the women 
of the United States so thoroughly that 
they may be prepared beforehand to do 
as much and more than the women of 
England have learned to do during two 
years and a half of fighting. 

The emergency program calls for the 
immediate appointment of temporary 
state and local chairmen throughout the 
country and the enrollment of volun- 
teers and local detachments consisting of 
from ten to thirty women. ‘Twenty 
state chairmen have already been ap- 
pointed. ‘The detachments are expected 
to prepare at once to perform certain 
specified services. When military train- 
ing camps are established, for example, 
the detachments are expected to know 
what recreational and social facilities the 
community affords for the free time of 
the men in the camps, and if none exists 
to provide them. Where munitions 
plants or other large industries are lo- 
cated, the detachments are expected to 
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cooperate in providing improved housing 
conditions, proper canteens and welfare 
work. ‘They are expected to cooperate 
with the Red Cross and other agencies in 
caring for the families of militiamen, and 
to provide facilities for the care of ba- 
bies and school children while mothers 
are at work. 

They are to be prepared to purchase 
supplies and to act as cooks in canteens, 
to drive motor cars when telephone and 
telegraphic communication is interrupted, 
and to supply such general service as 
stenography, making hospital supplies, 
and serving hot luncheons in workrooms. 

The league was formed at the Con: 
gress for Constructive Patriotism in 
Washington, D. C., on January 27. 

Among the things the league expects 
to work for are a “registry of the woman 
power of America,” and a woman’s bu- 
reau under the federal government ‘“‘to 
deal with women’s work and women’s 
welfare.” The National Patriotic Re- 
lief Association has merged with it and 
several other organizations, such as the 
Vacation Association, are cooperating 
with it. The officers are: Maude Wet- 
more, of New York, chairman; Anne 
Morgan, treasurer; and Grace Parker, 
formerly secretary of the Camp Fire 
Girls, national commandant. ‘The or- 
ganization committee comprises these 
three and fifteen other women from 
fourteen states. 

Offers of suffrage help in New York 
state came from the executive committees 
of the New York state and city woman 
suffrage parties. Following the offers 
were protests from various individuals 
and groups within the parties, who con- 
tended that the executive committees had 
no authority to pledge the membets to 
any work but that of suffrage. Alice 
Paul, national chairman of the Congres- 
sional Union for Woman Suffrage, is- 
sued a statement declaring that until a 
convention of the union changed its pol- 
icy the union was “‘dedicated only to the 
enfranchisement of women.” 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
FOR PEACE 


‘CW ET the people decide.” These 

words were flashed on the screens 
of five moving picture houses by the man- 
ager of a Chicago syndicate. And at the 
door of each movie show were ballot 
boxes where for three days several thou- 
sand people in the audiences did decide, 
five to one, that the United States should 
keep out of the European war. 

This appeal for “no war without a 
referendum” has, according to peace 
organizations, received tremendous re- 
sponse during the last week. 

At the Clearing House for all peace 
societies, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city, the secretary reported that branches 
of the Woman’s Peace Party through- 
out the country were cooperating in ur- 
ging Congress to gauge popular sentiment 
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towards war. Jane Addams, chairman 
of the National Woman’s Peace Party, 
is quoted as saying: “I am most heartily 
in favor of the referendum on war. It 
seems to be our best hope.” 

The Emergency Peace Federation is 
attempting to bring pressure for such a 
referendum, arguing that since the peo- 
ple elected President Wilson because he 
kept us out of war, it is just that the peo- 
ple be consulted before declaring war. 

The board of management of the La- 
bor Forum, New York city, comprising 
delegates elected from the Central Fed- 
erated Union, the Brooklyn Central 
Labor Union and the United He- 
brew Trades, has sent a proclamation 
to every congressman, declaring that 
“the working people of America do 
not want war” and calling upon Con- 
gress “to use every means of learn- 
ing the will of the great masses whose 
humble station in life gives so little 
chance in proportion to their number for 
expression through the newspapers.” 

The American Union Against Mili- 
tarism, which has been conducting an 
informal referendum of 100,000 people 
reports that congressmen have been del- 
uged with replies. [See the SuRvEy for 
February 10:] 

In addition to the agitation for a ref- 
erendum, telegrams are sent every night 
by the Clearing House to some 100 peace 
organizations in different parts of the 
country advising the best step for the 
next day’s work. College students are 
arousing anti-war feeling and, as at Co- 
lumbia University, attempting to send 
messages of cordiality to fellow students 
in Germany. Each of the 100,000 mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party has been in- 
structed to telegraph the President to 
keep the country out of war; each of the 
6,000 Socialist locals has arranged one 
to five peace meetings a week; each of 
the thirty-six Socialist legislators has 
brought a resolution into his respective 
legislature, entering a “solemn protest 
against this wanton attempt to draw us 
into the European conflict.” 

A novel anti-war demonstration was 
the pilgrimage to Washington arranged 
by the Emergency Peace Federation on 
Lincoln’s birthday. About three hun- 
dred people from New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, gathered 
at the national capitol, where they ap- 
proached congressmen with appeals for 
peace, conducted a hearing before the 
foreign. relations committee, marched to 
the White House bearing a memorial for 
President Wilson, and held a_ public 
rally. 

“Everywhere,” according to the 
Survey's Washington correspondent, 
“the representative character of the del- 
egates, their intense earnestness, and 
their disposition to hold public officials 
accountable for a refusal to refer to the 
nation the decision for or against war, 
commanded a sober hearing.” At the 
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business meeting it was decided that lo- 
cal and state branches of the Emergency 
Peace Federation should be organized at 
once and that a legislative office should 
be established in Washington. 


Two federal bills that are engaging 
the attention of the American Union 
Against Militarism are the universal 
training bill, making compulsory six 
months service in the field at nineteen 
and nine years in the reserve army there- 
after, which was reported favorably to 
the Senate on February 11, and the press 
censorship bill, drafted by the Army 
War College, but not yet introduced in- 
to Congress. It is generally believed 
that the former bill will not be acted 
upon this session. As for the press cen- 
sorship bill, the American union advises 
a strict watch over it. If passed it would 
forbid the publication in newspapers, pe- 
riodicals or pamphlets of any discussion 
of war except by special permission of 
the censor. 


While pacifists are thus strenuously 
at work in America, word comes that 
the Ford Peace Commission at Stock- 
holm will be dissolved March 1. 


A Day of Prayer 


To the Churches of Christ in America 
and to All Christian People: 


fs compliance with overtures from 
local church associations and in the 
belief that in such action the council 
expresses the mind and spirit of its 
thirty constituent bodies and of all 
Christian people, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
America earnestly recommends that 
Sunday, February 18, be observed as 
a national day of prayer, to make 
our united intercession to God, that 
His spirit may guide and sustain the 
President of the United States and 
direct the steps of our representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United 
States, in all the momentous deci- 
sions of this,solemn hour in the life 
of the nation. 

In offering our heartfelt prayers 
for all the peoples engaged in war, 
moved by their sufferings to deepened 
sympathy and compassion, remember- 
ing that with some of these govern- 
ments grave contentions have arisen, 
and im continuing our petitions for 
peace and righteousness among the 
nations, we shall be fulfilling the 
command of our common Lord and 
Master. 

Above all, may we search our own 
hearts, letting all bitterness and 
wrath and anger and clamor and 
ratling be put away from us, that the 
fruit of the spirit may abound, which 
is love, peace, long-suffering, faith- 
fulness and self-control and that as 
a nation we may be found speaking 
the truth, but ever speaking the truth 
in love. 

Frank Mason North, 
president. 
Charles S. Macfarland, 
general secretary. 
The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 
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HE American Institute of Social 


Service, New York, founded by the 
late Josiah Strong, has reorganized its 
work into four bureaus under the direc- 
tion of specialists. 

The Bureau of Research and Informa- 
tion will centralize the work of the Insti- 
tute under the direction of Prof. Edward 
J. Bemis, expert and writer on munici- 
pal affairs, assisted by Margaret L. 
Stecker of Mt. Holyoke College. As 
a beginning it will list all social agencies, 
will gather facts and interpret and dis- 
seminate them for general use. 

Robert A. Woods of South End 
House, Boston, with Albert J. Kennedy, 
also of South End House, and lecturer 
in Simmons College, as his assistant, has 
assumed the directorship of the Bureau 
of Social Progress in the United States. 
This bureau will function as a dis- 
tributor of information, but includes in 
its plan actual accomplishment through 
field work. The comprehensiveness of 
its program is expressed by ten proposed 
departments: on morals and social hy- 
giene, charities, health, labor, recreation 
and amusements, education, child wel- 
fare, civics, penology, business and com- 
merce. It will keep in contact with re- 
search work of all social agencies and 
will estimate the effectiveness of various 
existing combinations and federations, in 
an attempt to discover what parts of the 
social field are not yet covered. More- 
over, it will hold itself ready to enter 
into social emergencies when the public 
needs enlightenment concerning the true 
issues involved. A study of the early ap- 
proaches to social legislation on the one 
hand, and on the other, of the need for 
follow-up work, in order to prevent frag- 
mentary or bad results from social legis-. 
lation, are integral \parts of the plan. 
This bureau expects to carry on pub-- 
licity of social facts among colleges, 
churches, clubs of all sorts, civic, busi-- 
ness and professional organizations, with 
the help of an advisory committee of 
specialists. 

The Bureau of Social Progress in: 
Foreign Countries will, when sufficient: 
funds are on hand, be directed by Dr. 
Jesse F. Steiner, teacher of missions and’ 
sociology in the University of Chicago- 
and McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and assistant superintendent of the- 
Stockyards District of the Chicago Unit- 
ed Charities. Its chief aim will be the- 
creation of high social standards leading - 
to good will and positive friendship with 
foreign social forces, not only in times. 
of peace, but in times of crisis. 

The Bureau of Social Service in Busi- 
ness Abroad, under the direction of 
Harry E. Bard, now secretary of the 
Pan-American Society, will consist of” 
four divisions—Latin-America, western. 
Europe, the near East and the far East. . 
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Nathaniel M. Pratt is general secre- 
tary of the institute with headquarters 
at the Bible House, New York city. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS 


VERY adult illiterate in this coun- 
try should be compelled to learn to 
read and write English; otherwise he is 
not a “participating American.” This 
conviction has just been expressed by a 


member of the Chicago Board of Edu- 


cation, Max Loeb, who advocates the 
formation of a compulsory adult educa- 
tion league to convert the lawmakers 
and the public to his idea. 

The adult who is unable to read and 
write, he declares, is “out of touch with 
our national life,” is “cut off from one 
great unifying element in the community 
—the English newspaper.’’ How, asks 
Mr. Loeb, if a man cannot understand 
English, can you reach him effectively 
with an American idea? 

Compulsion, Mr. Loeb declares, would 
work no injustice. He says: ‘The for- 
eigner who takes up his residence in the 
United States owes it to the country of 
his adoption to learn to read and write 
its language. The presence of large 
numbers of non-English-speaking adults 
constitutes a clot in the blood of the 
body politic of the nation. Particularly 
evident is this in large cities. In Chi- 
cago there are, according to the estimate 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League, 
200,000 adults who cannot read or write 
English ; 80,000 of these cannot read and 
write their own language. Less than 
10,000 attend evening schools. 

“Tt is obviously impossible to reach 
any considerable portion of the remain- 
der by relying upon their voluntary at- 
tendance. Attendance must be compul- 
sory, with punishment for infraction. 
The employer must be compelled by law 
to give to the illiterate adult in his em- 
ploy three or four hours a week in which 
to receive insttuction in the elements of 
participating Americanism. ‘The state 
could well afford to reimburse the em- 
ployer for the loss of every hour of pro- 
ductive labor devoted by the employe to 
the instruction, or it could well afford to 
pay the employe for any loss of wages 
occasioned by absence from work during 
the hours of instruction.” 

The law should apply not only to the 
foreign-born, Mr. Loeb thinks, but to 
all alike. He recognizes that his sug- 
gestion will meet immediate attack as an 
encroachment upon individual liberty. 
But he answers that so did the compul- 
sory education of the child. Moreover, 
“the field in which one can act altogether 
according to his own pleasure is being 
continuously narrowed.” Editors of 
foreign newspapers, too, he says, will not 
be unanimous in favoring such a step; 


~ but when once they learn that “it does 


x 


not mean the severance of old associa- 


tions, but merely the creation of new 
ones and the opening of unfamiliar ave- 
nues of activities, a substantial measure 
of support may be expected from this 
source.” 

The adoption of such a plan by a state 
in which there are large industrial cen- 
ters would, Mr. Loeb is sure, be “a 
practical measure of preparedness just as 
effective as increase in ships and guns and 
armament. It would increase the hu- 
man power of the nation. Germany’s 
cohesion, the universal sense of responsi- 
bility to the state, is one of her greatest 


Neighbors 


To the Settlements of the United 
States: 
VERY settlement is a little out- 
post of world federation: 

Founded in the interests of hu- 
manty, expressing im a_ practical, 
realistic way the belief that every 
man has something to learn from 
every other, no matter what his birth- 
place, religion or economic circum- 
stances: may be, believing that we all 
have more in common than we have 
in difference, the settlements have 
always interpreted patriotism to mean 
primarily service. 

That country is the greatest that 
serves the world best.- Those citi- 
zens are most patriotic who serve 
their country with the aim in view of 
a umted humanity. 

And now that this crisis has arisen, 
let us hold fast to this faith, and let 
our hearts be free from a real hos- 
tility, even though we engage in war. 
Not only this—but let us do all in 
our power to keep the communities 
im which we have any leadership, 
free from hatred, looking forward to 
the time when war shall end and the 
reconstruction of the world begin 
again. 

The President has made his deci- 
sion as a sorrowful necessity. Let 
the country follow his example by 
keeping on the humane plane of 
genuine iniernational friendship, even 
if it be in the midst of war. 

Ours is the task to mobilize good- 
will in all the communities where we 
are situated. Will you write me just 
what you plan to do to promote this 
important national service in your 
neighborhood? 

It is especially our duty to protec’ 
from inconsiderateness or insult 
Americans of German or Austrian 
descent. Let us courteously take it 
for granted that they are loyal 
Americans till the contrary is proved. 
And to belligerents living in this 
country, let us be fair and generous, 
and see that they are accorded the 
treatment we should hope for if our 
positions were reversed. 

It may be, though we pray that this 
is not the case, that we shall witness 
the spectacle of hostility, suspicion 
and hatred in the districts where we 
live. Let us do our best at this crisis 
to be true to the humanism we pro- 
fess. Now is the very time to love 
our neighbors as ourselves. 

Mary K. Simkhovitch, president, 
National Federation of Settlements, 

26 Jones street, New York city. 
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sources of strength. We jack it here ir 
the United States. Compulsory adul 
education will bring it closer.” 


REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN 
IN CONNECTICUT 


FOUR years’ campaign for ; 
women’s reformatory in Connec 
ticut has come to a head at the present 
session of the legislature in two bills de 
signed to establish such an institution 
The first, framed by Senator Hemen 
way, editor of the Hartford Post, is pat. 
terned after the measure that establishec 
the Cheshire reformatory for young 
men. ‘The second, introduced by Sen: 
ator Lyman of Middlefield, is quite dif. 
ferent, calling for an institution on the 
farm-colony plan and stipulating that 
three members of the board of sever 
managers, as well as the superintendent 
shall be ‘women. 

This has been characterized by Kath- 
erine Bement Davis, head of the Parole 
Commission of New York city, as the 
best women’s reformatory bill ever ad- 
vanced in this country. The bill ap. 
propriates, however, only $50,000, while 
Senator Hemenway’s measure appropri. 
ates $400,000. Senator Hemenway i: 
said to be desirous to secure a progressive 
institution and to be willing to support 
such provisions as have been found best 
in other states. 

An intensive campaign of education in 
favor of a reformatory for women has 
been conducted by several interested or- 
ganizations and by a special Committee 
on Delinquent Women of the Connecti- 
cut Prison Association. This committee 
has adyecated a farm colony for women, 
to consist of not less than 200 acres, with 
buildings on the cottage plan. It rec- 
ommends thorough medical examina: 
tions, mental tests and facilities for the 
treatment of venereal disease, as well as 
complete classification and separation of 
groups, vocational training and farm 
work, and the teaching of some means of 
livelihood to all women. It suggests 
further that sentence should not be de- 
termined by the court, but that the board 
of managers should decide when a wom- 
an may be allowed to return to the com- 
munity. 

More than 150 audiences have been 
reached by speakers in the campaign 
within the past two years. A digest of 
laws relating to reformatories for women 
in other states, said to be the first of 
the kind, has been compiled. The pro- 
posal has been endorsed by such bodies 
as the Connecticut Congress of Mothers, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the State Council of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Federa- 
tion of Churches, the Federation of 
Labor, the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association and the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety. 

Of the present unsatisfactory methods 
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“SOME PATRIOTS FLOCKING” 


of caring for delinquent girls and women 
in Connecticut, Valeria H. Parker, 
M.D., field secretary of the Connecticut 
Society of Social Hygiene and an active 
advocate of the reformatory, writes: 

“Girls between eight and sixteen years 
of age may be sentenced to the Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Middletown. 
This has a private endowment. ‘There 
girls receive schooling and training in 
sewing and cooking. Both delinquent 
and dependent girls are brought into con- 
tact, and there is no proper system of 
medical examination. 

“For delinquent girls between sixteen 
and twenty-one there is no state insti- 
tution other than the county jail or the 
state prison. A girl of this age is fre- 
quently fined and sent back into the com- 
munity, commonly earning the money 
for her fine by committing the identical 
offense for which she was arrested. There 
are two private institutions to which 
such girls may be committed. The state 
pays their board, but it cannot. control 
the institutions’ policies, and no matter 
how generous public support may be, it 
is felt that the institutions cannot meet 
the needs of the entire state. 


“For women over twenty-one there 
are no institutions, public or private, ex- 
cept the jails and state prison. In the 
jails first offenders, feebleminded wom- 
en, hardened criminals, witnesses, preg- 
nant women and young children with 
their mothers are frequently herded to- 
gether. Two women were recently found 
in the same jail, one serving her one 
hundred and twelfth sentence and the 
other her one hundred and twenty-first. 

“The present lack of provision for de- 
linquent women is largely responsible 
for the fact that Connecticut stands high 
in the list of states in per capita expendi- 
ture for paupers, insane and delinquents, 
and that it has the fourth highest death 
Tater 


MUTUAL WELFARE PLAN 
FOR MISSOURI PRISON 


ISGRACEFUL conditions in the 
Missouri penitentiary, the largest 
state prison in the country, bid fair to be 
definitely ended with the appointment of 
a new warden by the incoming governor 
and the presentation to the legislature of 
a sweeping reorganization of all Mis- 
souri penal institutions, and though ap- 


pointed for only a few months, or until ~ 


the reorganization takes place, the new 
warden, 
William R. Painter, has let light into 
dark places by admitting newspaper men 
for the first time in three years, and has 
started an organization of prisoners fol- 
lowing closely the Mutual Welfare 
League at Sing Sing. 

The new governor, F. D. Gardner, 
made the penitentiary his chief concern 
immediately upon his election. Public 
hearings were held in St. Louis to de- 
termine the best methods of administer- 
ing all the state institutions. As a re- 
sult, administration bills have been pre- 
pared providing for two salaried com- 
missions, one to take charge of penal in- 
stitutions and the other of state hospitals 
and other institutions. 

Meanwhile, the contract labor sys- 
tem, though abolished some time ago by 
a statute that became effective Decem- 
ber 31 last, continues under an execu- 
tive order until the present legislature 
appropriates money for a satisfactory 
substitute. 
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PSYCHOPATHIC SERVICES IN 
THE COURTS 


N taking Dr. William Healy from 

the psychopathic service of the Chi- 
cago Juvenile Court for similar service 
in connection with the Judge Baker 
Foundation, Boston beats Chicago at its 
own game in achieving more effective co- 
operation between voluntary and official 
agencies. It is all the more a summons 
to Chicago to brace up at this point of 
advantage which she has hitherto had, 
since Dr. Healy’s service was secured to 
Chicago by generosity of one of its 
women citizens. Mrs. William F. Dum- 
mer established and for five years main- 


former Lieutenant-Governor 
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tained the Psychopathic Institute which © 


gave Dr. Healy the opportunity to study 
and interpret juvenile delinquency. His 
volunteer help to the Juvenile Court was 
soon recognized to be indispensable and 
all its facilities were placed at his  dis- 
posal in order to secure his advice in 
dealing with the most perplexing cases 
among the multitude of delinquents. 
After the public value of this -service 
was thus privately demonstrated, the 
county commissioners took over its sup- 
port and control and the first provision 
of psychopathic service as a regular part 
of the equipment of the court in dealing 
with delinquency was thereby established. 
From the Juvenile Court it was extended 
to the Municipal Court and the House 


of Correction and promises to be adopted - 


by the Criminal Court. 
Nothwithstanding this’ achievement, 
funds were not forthcoming fully or 
speedily enough for the satisfactory de- 
velopment of the rapidly growing work, 
and Dr. Healy accepted Boston’s better 
opportunity to promote the cause ‘which 
he had served for eight years’ in Chicago. 
The farewell dinner tendered to Dr. 


and Mrs. Healy by the Chicago Ethical 
Jociety at the City Club called forth 
\ppreciative attestations of the function 
yf psychopathic service in the courts as 
ndispensable to public welfare. Dean 
John H. Wigmore, of Northwestern 
University Law School, credited Dr. 
Healy with two marked achievements in 
riving individual application to scientific 
\tinciples attained by penological re- 
search and in demonstrating that it is 
feasible to give psychopathic science, thus 
attested, its clearly defined part in the 
administration of criminal law. Dr. 
Herman M. Adler, of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, who is 
surveying the psychopathic agencies in 
Chicago and who has been engaged to 
succeed Dr. Healy as consultant of the 
Juvenile Court, added his appreciation 
for the application of scientific knowl- 
edge with sympathy and emphasized the 
necessity to plan ahead to realize the pos- 
sibilities of developing this service of the 
community through the courts. Judge 
Victor P. Arnold, of the Juvenile Court, 
bore witness out of his experience to a 
judge’s absolute dependence upon ad- 
vice based upon scientific insight in order 
to attain any intelligent understanding 
of or dealing with many classes of de- 
linquents. 


PREPARING SOCIAL LAWS 
FOR THE LEGISLATURE 


N anticipation of the sixty-days bi- 

ennial session of the state legislature, 
opening January 8, the Washington 
State Conference for Social Welfare 
/ promoted the holding of several confer- 
ences on social legislation throughout the 
state, with a round-up in a state con- 
ference, January 16-17, at. Olympia, the 
capital city. 

As early as October and November 
conferences were held by social workers 
and students in Spokane, Pullman, Ta- 
coma, Centralia, Bellingham and Seat- 
tle, when there was an earnest effort 
made to agree on and to formulate the 
social legislation that the state needed. 

Above fifty suggestions for needed so- 
cial legislation were handed to one or 
‘another of the seven or eight commit- 
tees, who reported back to the general 
conference. “The conference on organ- 
ization was divided into seven groups: 
public health, juveniles and home, 
morals, industrial, education and recrea- 
tion, prisoners, and defectives and insane. 
| After a two days’ session the confer- 
ence took action—never with less than 
a three-fourths vote, in nearly every case 
- unanimously—on thirty different propo- 
sitions. ‘The suggestions of the confer- 
| ence were then printed in compact form, 
accompanied with a note stating that 
' they were the result of the best thought 
and experience of representative groups 
of social workers and students, and are 
‘| now in the hands of every senator and 
representative in the legislature. 
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Among other measures, the state con- 
ference favored a court of domestic re- 
lations established in connection with 
juvenile courts; a single standard of 
morality for husband and wife, so either 
wife or husband may enter complaint 
against the other for adultery within one 
year from the offense; the shortest: pos- 
sible work and business day, with “eight 
hours maximum” during a twenty-four- 
hour period ; a six-day week for all labor, 
with Saturday half-holiday wherever 
possible, or in lieu thereof a mid-week 
half-holiday for all workers; state pro- 
vision for the best sanitary housing con- 
ditions in industrial and other establish- 
ments by means of rigid inspection and 
supervision by the state Board of Health. 

The conference was also opposed to 
compulsory military training in high 
schools as improper physical training for 
boys of high school age; also as involy- 
ing the turning of a branch of public 
education over to military authorities. 


WHERE TROLLEY COM- 
PANIES AND MEN AGREE 


EARINGS last week before the 
New York Public Service Com- 
mission for the New York city district 


Cesare in the New York Lvening Post 
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revealed the fact that both the street car 
executives and the unions will oppose 
the new plan for the prevention of 
strikes [see the Survey for January 27] 
drawn up tentatively by Oscar S. Straus, 
chairman of the commission, and Julius 
Henry Cohen, special counsel. Labor 
was represented by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Hugh Frayne, general or- 
ganizer for the federation in New York 
city. Both expressed their opposition to 
any plan for limiting in the slightest de- 
gree the right to strike. 

Mr. Gompers said he would concede 
freely the right of the employer to dis- 
charge a workman, and he demanded 
as a corresponding right for the employes 
the right to strike ‘“‘for any reason or for 
no reason.” He told the commission 
that if this proposal or any similar one 
were enacted into law the workers would 
violate it. The struggle upward from 
slavery to freedom has been so long and 
so hard, said Mr. Gompers, that any 
tendency to return to the old days of 
“unfreedom”’ will be resisted to the end. 
Mr. Frayne argued in similar vein. He 
feared also that the bill would enable 
the employers to force the men into the 
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“brotherhoods” fostered and controlled 
by them. 

The opposition of the employers was 
as vigorous as that of the employes, but 
the grounds for their opposition were 
quite different. E. A. Maher, president 
of the Third Avenue Railway Company, 
shared Mr. Frayne’s fear, but he 
thought it might be the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Car Employes that 
the law would enable the men to join. 
Col. T. S. Williams, president of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
wrote a letter to the commission declar- 
ing the plan to be “too radical and ob- 
jectionable to warrant consideration.” 
It was opposed also by T. P. Shonts of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, and by John Beaver, receiver for 
the Second avenue line. 

Last week’s hearing was opened by 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, who made a general statement 
favoring the plan. Delos F. Wilcox, 
an expert in the public utility field, sug- 
gested some changes that he thought 
should be made, and Prof. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsey of Columbia University 
spoke in favor of the principle involved. 


ELBOW ROOM AND SUN 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


HOUSING code for Minneapolis 

based on Lawrence Veiller’s 
model code, will be presented at the next 
session of the Minnesota legislature. In- 
stead of opposition from the Real Estate 
Board, the code is endorsed by them, 
and by the Trades and Labor Assembly, 
the Minneapolis Chapter of Architects 
and the Builders’ Exchange. 

The plan limits dwelling houses to, 
the width of the street on which they” 
abut, but they are not, in any case, to 
exceed seventy-five feet or seven stories 
and a basement. A side yard is required 
on either side of the building proportion- 
ate to the height, which is an outgrowth, 
possibly, of a local custom under the 
present building ordinance. The build- 
ing of rear houses is prohibited. — Base- 
ment rooms in all new buildings shall 
be occupied by no one except the janitor. 
To eliminate fire hazard, no frame 
building housing more than two families 
on a floor, nor more than two and one- 
half stories in height, may be built, and 
all dwellings over three stories must be 
fireproof. All new buildings must have 
toilet and water supply for each family, 
and all old buildings must have toilet 
for each two families. 

The Housing Committee of the Civic 
and Commerce Association of Minneap- 
olis after four years’ work on the prob- 
lem, is chiefly responsible for the present 
result. The holding of the National 
Housing Conference in Minneapolis in 
1915 gave the strongest impetus to the 
movement. Otto W. Davis, secretary of 
the Civic and Commerce Association, 
helped draft the building code of Colum- 
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bus, Ohio, several years ago, and has 
applied his former \experience to the 
present situation. 


IF MILWAUKEE HAD HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HAT health insurance would have 

aided greatly in meeting the needs 
of the thousands of people who were 
found sick during the recent health cen- 
sus [the Survey, November 11, 1916; 
January 20, 1917] is.a further conclu- 
sion of the City Club of Milwaukee. 

Of the 40,000 persons who were esti- 
mated from the census returns as being 
sick, 25,700, or 64.7 per cent, would 
have been entitled to medical care under 
health insurance if a bill like those in 
New York and Massachusetts had been 
passed providing such care for employes 
receiving less than $1,200 a year, and 
their families. Of these persons who 
would have been entitled to medical 
treatment, less than 11,000 were under 
a doctor’s care at the time the census 
was taken. In other words, assuming 
that all of these sick persons should have 
had medical care, health insurance would 
have more than doubled the number of 
persons under treatment. 

Out of this number approximately 
800 were already receiving cash sick 
benefit from some source, chiefly in the 
form of wages paid by the employer or 
from an employes’ benefit association ; 
others from unions, lodges and insur- 
ance companies. On the basis of these 
estimates there were in Milwaukee at 
the time of the health census approxi- 
mately 15,000 sick persons not receiving 
medical care, who would have been en- 
titled.to medical benefits if the proposed 
health insurance law had been in effect. 


UNEMPLOYMENT’S AFTER- 
MATH FACED BY CHARITY 


OST communities are strangely 

oblivious to the after effects of 
the plague of unemployment, as they are 
to the results of no other recurrent 
plague. The United Charities of Chi- 
cago, however, does not intend to leave 
its constituents or the community in this 
situation. “The report of its last year’s 
work centers on the conditions which re- 
sulted from the preceding year’s wide- 
spread unemployment. 

In 1914-15 the society dealt with 
22,105 families, representing over 
100,000 human beings, “a volume of 
want greater than had come to any other 
single charity of its kind in the United 
States in a single year.” “This was said 
to be due to the fact that there were esti- 
mated to have been over 100,000 men, 
idle during that winter, who lost about 
$17,000,000 in wages. While in 1915- 
16 the number of families relieved 
dropped to 14,670, a decrease of over 33 
per cent, including 65,015 individuals, 
yet 3,391 cases of unemployment were 
found among them. 
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But the aftermath of this scourge € 
unemployment was met this past year 
an increase of acute and chronic illnes 
of which there were 6,816 cases, or 
per cent of the whole number of ca 
needing relief as against 33 per cent a 
the larger total of cases the precedin), 
year. The United Charities workes | 
were thus to call upon doctors, a 


hospitals and other medical agenci 
10,843 times, or in 2,653 instances mo 
than the preceding year. | 

On the other hand, with more wo 
there were fewer deserted families, 1,1 
of them among the 14,000 families re } 
lieved the past year as compared wit | 
2,733 desertions among the 13,000 far | 
ilies in the year 1912-13. Fewer pre | 
nounced cases of intemperance—85. 
were discovered last year—than wer 
found in any one of the preceding foun | 
years of scarcity of work, “due to thy 
fact that men were busy earning their | 
living rather than idling.” =| 

Upon these and other findings of rE | 
year’s experience Supt. Eugene T. Lie 
bases two conclusions: First, “that striky 
ing warrant is given for the assertion | 
that the average family passionately de 
sires to be independent of charitable as | 
sistance and to paddle its own househols 
canoe, that the average man is not — 
slacker, but will grasp opportunity to| 
work when the gates of opportunity ope | 
to him;” second, “that as the evil of unm) | 
employment is one that recurs annuall) 
in a measure, and every eight or nin: | 
years in severer form, now during ©| 
period of prosperity is the time of all | 
times for government, captains of in 
dustry, unemployment commissions anc | 
all social forces to plan preventive meas 
ures, economic shock- absorbers.”’ | 


RIGHT TO LIMIT BILLBOARDS 
AFFIRMED | 


HE decision of the United Stati 
Supreme Court affirming the valid) 
ity of Chicago’s billboard ordinance no: | 
only promises to rid all residence sec’ 
tions of those disfigurements where «| 
majority of adjacent property-owner® 
object to them, but also may set a prece | 
dent for further restrictions protecting, 
the stability and orderly growth of towns 
and cities. Communities seem by the 
decision to be authorized to define anc 
abolish as nuisances whatever individua | 
property-owners may do that makes con 
ditions unfavorable to residential pur 
poses. The decision encourages the hope 
of establishing zones within which only, 
such use of property may be permitted! 
as is consistent with the main purpose tc: 
which each specified area is devoted. 
The City Club committee, which has: 
been actively interested in carrying up! 
the case which secured this decision, is: 
cooperating with the city authorities in 
instituting a city-wide campaign to elim: 
inate billboards from districts where they 
are not wanted. a 
aa 
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Cost oF LIVING 
By Fabian Franklin. Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 162 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.07. 


THE Cost oF LIVING 
By Walter E. Clark. A. C. McClurg and 
Company. 168 pp. Price $.50; by mail of 
the SurveY. $.55. 


SoME PROBLEMS IN MARKET DISTRIBUTION 
By A. W. Shaw. Harvard University 
Press. 119 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
SurvEY. $1.06. 


MarKETING PERISHABLE FARM PRODUCTS 

By Arthur B. Adams. Columbia Univer- 

sity. 180\pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

SurvEY. $1.58. 

T hese books re- 
spectively discuss 
the cost of living 
from four different 
angles: the first as 
a point of departure 
from a discussion of 
general economic 
doctrines and public 
policies; the second 
as a general study 
of the rise and fall 
of prices with causes therefor; the third 
as a study of a specific problem in in- 
dustrial reorganization; the fourth is a 
concrete study of the machinery and cost 
for marketing perishable products. 

Dr. Franklin, who is associate editor 
of the New York Evening Post, confines 
himself to “setting forth the principal 
elements that enter into the question” 
without suggesting any solution of the 
problems. He finds that “as a rule 
wages have probably risen distinctly less 
than has the general level of the prices 
of those things which the working peo- 
ple have to buy with their wages,” and 
hence the wage-earners are most seri- 
ously affected by high prices. But they 
“are in possession, through the ma- 
chinery of their organizations, of the 
means of bringing pressure to bear to 
hasten the process of readjustment. By 
means of strikes, or threats of strikes, 
they can secure, in a fairly reasonable 
time, such changes in their rates of pay 
as are justly called for when a general 
rise of the price-level has become an 
established and acknowledged fact.” 

The most valuable chapters in the 
books are those devoted to low prices 
and discontent, and high prices and dis- 
content, showing the different groups af- 
' fected in low and high price eras. 
Professor Clark discusses prices along 
| traditional economic lines under such 
|| captions as Demand Causes, Supply 
| Causes and Fluctuations in Money 
Values. He finds that “a prolonged ris- 


Wings on 
the 
'| Market Basket 


Ba 


‘conscious demand. 
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ing-price period energizes the business 
world generally, operates to the advan- 
tage of debtors and of owning producers 
and to the disadvantage of creditors 
generally, of wage-earners, of salaried 
persons, and of receivers of fixed in- 
comes; causes interest rates to rise, les- 
sens the severity of crises and the dura- 
tion of depressions and stimulates social 
reconstruction, both in fact and in phil- 
osophy.”’ 

In view of the fact that the wage- 
earning group are those who “tend to be 
losers in a rising-price period,” the au- 
thor advises that “public bureaus of sta- 
tistics in democracies should be espe- 
cially alert in such periods and should 
keep the public informed as fully as pos- 
sible as to the changing wholesale and 
retail prices and the course of wages. 
The general public should bear in mind 
these returns. If wages are seen to be 
lagging but little behind prices as they 
rise, then the rising-price era is sub- 
stantially beneficial altogether.’ About 
the only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the volume, therefore, is that pub- 
licity will help wage-earners to get 
higher wages during periods of rising 
prices, there being no other important 
cost-of-living problem. 

Mr. Shaw, who is the editor of Sys- 
tem, makes a distinct contribution to 
problems in market distribution because 
he analyzes the recent tendencies in this 
field. By market distribution he in- 
cludes not only agricultural products, 
but the distribution of the products of 
the factory and the mine. 

He finds the characteristic of present- 
day distribution methods to be direct 
marketing made possible through adver- 
tising and sales by description. ‘There 
are three available agencies for selling: 
the middlemen; the producers’ own 
salesmen; and advertising, direct and 
general. The first is the traditional 
method, the second is being used increas- 
ingly, and the third is the characteristic 
feature of twentieth-century distribution. 

Mr. Shaw finds a tendency to de- 
crease the number of middlemen and 
believes that this tendency will grow 
greater in the future “if present eco- 
nomic conditions substantially continue.” 
“The attempts of associations of retail- 
ers to check the growth of direct selling 
have thus far not been successful.” Ad- 
vertising builds up three general classes 
of demand: express conscious demand; 
unexpressed conscious demand; and sub- 
Its potentialities are 
indicated in the last two classes. 
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Professor Adams has availed himself 
of the various source ‘studies that have 
been made in the last few years as to 
the costs and prices in marketing perish- 
able products and has evidently read 
much of the great volume of literature 
that has recently appeared in this field. 
He has not done any, or but very little, 
investigating work himself. He de- 
scribes the present system of marketing 
perishable products and finds the weak- 
nesses of the present system to lie in 
varying supply and in changing demand 
together with losses from deterioration 
and a want of care with the commodities 
before and after they enter the market, 
the inaccuracy of market information 
and the fact that the complicated mar- 
keting machinery .seems to be too ex- 
pensively run. 

He does not believe that the middle- 
man system will be eliminated ; he points 
out the limitations of cooperative sales 
and the limitations of direct marketing 
because of the difficulty of finding con- 
sumers and transferring goods to con- 
sumers. He expects the reduction of the 
burdens of marketing to change the na- 
ture of the goods and the area of pro- 
duction. 

He believes that the cost of perform- 
ing the marketing process may be re- 
duced through government market bu- 
reaus, through the standardization of 
grades and packages, through the elimi- 
nation of unfair business practices, 
through the organizing of market in- 
formation, through the regulation of 
transportation, refrigeration and termi- 
nal facilities, through educational and 
investigating work, through more effi- 
cient market departments, through co- 
operative associations and through re- 
ducing costs by means of competition be- 
tween wholesalers, shippers and re- 
tailers. CriypDE Lynpon Kine. 


‘THRIFT 

By Bolton Hall. B. W. Huebsch. 247 pp. 

Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.07 

Bolton Hall has 
the faculty possessed 
by so few ardent 
propagandists of jok- 
ing about the axioms 
dearest to his heart 
and of pounding 
away at his antag- 
onists without mal- 


Human 
but 
~ Prosperous 


ice. His _ book, 
Thrift, ‘is made up 
of all Mr. Hall’s 


favorite recipes for an ideal common- 
wealth—a menu by no means to be 
despised. Single tax and land reclama- 
tion, simple life, truck gardening, in- 
dividualism in industry, all the ingredi- 
ents are there. Thrift, as interpreted by 
Mr. Hall, is not a niggardly hoarding of 
savings which should never have been 
made, but the sum total of efficiency, in- 
dustry, economy, prudence and frugal- 
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ity, including saving in temper as well 
as in time and treasure. His advocacy 
of this virtue runs through the book, 

How to become prosperous without 
petrifying in the process really is Mr. 
Hall’s theme; and, though we may not 
agree with him in every detail of his 
plan, no one can read this little book 
without getting benefit from his warm 
human counsel—if only to the extent of 
learning that to spend a dime’s worth 
of time to undo a one-cent parcel string 
is not economy. Bee: 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
By Dr. Kenelm Winslow. W. S. Saun- 
ders Company. 348 pp. Price $1.75; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $1.85. 


Dr. Kenelm 

7 = Winslow.“ describes 
Hygiene his book in a sub- 

f title as “a popular 

er, tr c.astisies ae dihis 
Everyman phrase places the 


book in that increas- 


ingly large company 
(2[2] of handbooks for 
the layman, many of 
which are of high 
value, all of which 
should be used with reservation. To 
the present volume, tribute is paid in a 
foreword by Charles H. Mayo, M.D., 
of Rochester, who describes the book as 
“a concise and simple description of most 
of the facts known to modern preventive 
medicine.” These facts, continues Dr. 
Mayo, are offered to those who desire 
them, not that they may become phy- 
sicians by reading the matter, but that 
by their wider knowledge of science they 
may be better citizens. With this dis- 
tinction in mind, Dr. Winslow’s book is 
welcomed to the ranks. 

The volume is clear and interesting 
in its presentation of many facts of 
hygiene, germ diseases, mental and ner- 
vous diseases, troubles of digestion, etc., 
facts that should be part of the general 
knowledge. Its danger is that of the 
type it belongs to—lest in some particu- 
lar case the printed page be relied upon 
in place of personal examination and the 
verdict of a physician. Gass: 
TUBERCULOSIS DISPENSARY METHOD AND PRo- 
CEDURE 
By Elizabeth F. Crowell. National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 


Tuberculosis. 119 pp. Price $.25; by mail 
of the Survey $.29. 


Anti - tuberculosis 
work is the pioneer 
modern __ public 
health movement. It 
was the first to enter 
the field in a mili- 
tant way, not taking 
what came to it, but 
going out after the 
business — the busi- 
ness of finding tu- 
berculosis cases, cur- 
ing them if possible, and preventing them 


Community 
Care for 
Consumptives 


Ba) 
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from spreading the disease. “The tuber- 
culosis dispensary has been one of the 
chief agents in this campaign. Twelve 
years ago there were barely twenty such 
dispensaries in the country; today there 
are over five hundred and the number is 
growing apace. Miss Crowell’s book re- 
views the technique of their administra- 
tion—medical and administrative—stud- 
ies the tuberculosis nurse and her medi- 
cal social work, and touches lightly, a 
little too lightly, on some of the broader 
questions of policy which are involved 
in the relation of tuberculosis work to 
other forms of public health service. 

It is significant that, while so much 
volunteer private effort during the past 
ten years has gone into the thirteen hun- 
dred voluntary tuberculosis societies in 
the United States, the time has already 
been reached when in an authoritative 
publication such as this the maintenance 
of an anti-tuberculosis dispensary is re- 
garded as a function of the community 
rather than of a private organization. 
The voluntary anti-tuberculosis society 
should no longer run a dispensary, or 
should run it only until it can get the 
local community to pay for it out of 
public funds. The private society, how- 
ever, has yet before it large fields of 
endeavor, as is brought out in Miss 
Crowell’s booklet. 

Micuaret M. Davis, Jr. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 

By Walter Rauschenbusch. Association 

Press. 198 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the 

SurRvEY $.55. 

THE CHRISTIAN ACCORDING TO PAUL 

By John T. Faris. Association Press. 129 

pp. Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.54. 

Professor Rausch- 
enbusch has _ ren- 
dered a _ distinct 
service, additional to 
that of his larger 
volumes, by prepar- 
ing this little man- 
ual of The Social 
Principles of Jesus 
for college voluntary 
study courses. Based 
upon concrete say- 
ings and incidents skilfully selected from 
the Gospels for daily reading and 
thought, the principles underlying and 
exemplified by these excerpts are grouped 
and gripped in the Study of the Week 
concluding each short chapter. Incisive 
questions probe for the individual reac- 
tions of the student, and far-reaching im- 
plications compel a wider vision and a 
further forecast for the better time com- 
ing. It is one of those big little books 
which lead on and out to further study 
and progress. 

Dr. Faris has given a promising initial 
volume in the Every Day Life Series, 
which is aimed to spiritualize the per- 
sonal life by meditation upon scripture 
passages selected from the writings of 
Paul, and directly brought to bear upon 
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individual traits of character and c 
duct, relationship and action. 


Tue SyrRiAN CHRIST 
By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. ee | 
Mifflin Co. 426 pp. Price $1.50; 
of the Survey $1.64. : 

CHRISTIANOPOLIS 
By Felix Emil Held. Oxford Universit) | 
Press. N. Y. 287 pp. Price $1.25; by = | 
of the Survey $1.35. : 


While this late 
and most realisti 


portrayal of “tn 


Following 


the in his native setti 
Christ by Mr. Rihban 


lies outside thw 
SURVEY’S reviewing: 
scope, its many} 
touches of orienta. 


noted, and most 0#| 
all the fact that the | 
volume is the product of a Syrian im | 
migrant, who, though poor and friend, | 
less on his arrival in America a score | 
or more years ago, is now the well. § 
known preacher in one of Boston’s mosi | 
commanding pulpits and an author wel. | 
comed to the pages of the Atlantic | 
Monthly. ‘The return which he thus 
makes to America for all that Americe | 
has done for him expresses one of the | 
greatest reciprocities ever witnessed. Al? 
nations are meeting, mingling and ex-| 
changing values here in the new world. 

Christianopolis, a translation from | 
the Latin of Johann Valenlin Andreae | 
portraying “an ideal state of the seven | 
teenth century,” is an important addi: | 
tion to utopian literature in the Eng> | 
lish language. Professor Held’s valua. | 
ble introduction connects Christianopolis | 
with the other utopias—Plato’s, More’s. 
Campanella’s City of the Sun, Francis | 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, Samuel Gott’s 
Solyma—and with seventeenth century | 
educational reforms. The text ranges | 
quaintly over many of the rough reali- | 
ties and the fine ideals with which every | 
people is still struggling. Gea. 


Tue SouTH Topay f 
By John M. Moore. Missionary Educa: | 
tion Movement of the United States anc| 
Canada. N. Y. 247 pp. Price $.60; by} 
mail of the Survey $.70. 

SouTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 
By Homer C. Stuntz. Same publishers | 
211 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the SurRvEY | 
$.70. 


It is indicative of | 


S the comprehensive | 
se Sa scope of missionary 
of education as  pro-| 


moted by the Mis- | 
sionary Education | 
Movement of the 
United States and 
Canada to find in 
these volumes em- | 
phasis laid upon the | 
material and indus- | 
of the people in di- 


Missions 


trial development 
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rect connection with the urgency placed 
upon their social, educational and re- 
ligious needs. Mr. Moore’s compact 
yet readable volume may well serve as 
a hand-book of facts and forces prac- 
tical and valuable to the southern farm- 
er, business man, citizen and church- 
man_ alike. 

While appealing more to the mission- 
ary zeal of Protestantism in following 
up the recent Panama Congress, Mr. 
Stuntz includes many economic and so- 
cial factors of the South American peo- 
ples with his sketch of their history and 
his forecast of “the continent of to- 
morrow.” Gaal: 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Mopern Factory. By Dr. Geo. M. Price. 
John Wiley & Sons. 547 pp. Price, $4; by mail 
- of the Survey, $4.22. 


Tue Nevrotic Constitution. By Dr. Alfred 
Adler. Moffat, Yard & Co. 456 pp. Price, $3; 
by mail of the Survey, $3.16. 

Tue OssterricAL Quiz For Nurses. By Hilda 


E. Carlson. Rebman Co. 316 pp. Price, $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.85. 


Our Eastern Question. By Thos. E. Millard. 
The Century Co. 543 pp. Price, $3; by mail 
of the Survey, $3.16 

Prison REFoRM. (The. Handbook Bee Com- 

d by Corinne Bacon. The H. W. Wilson 

x pe pp. Price, $1; by mail of the Survey, 
12. 


PropLremMs oF Srconpary Epucarion. By David 
Snedden. Houghton Mifflin Co. 333 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

THE Puszic LipraRY AND THE Pustic ScHoots. 
By Leonard P. Ayres and Adele McKinnie. 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
93 pp. Price, postpaid, $.25. 

ScHooL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. By 


Leonard P. Ayres. Survey Committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation. 135 pp. Price, post- 
paid, $.25. 


Science oF Frepinc Bagies anD NorMAL Care OF 
THE Growinc Cuitp. By H. Elizabeth Gould. 
Rebman Co. 155 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.57. 

Tue Sraxes or Dipromacy. By Walter Lippmann. 
Henry Holt & Co. 235 pp. Price, $.50, paper 
edition; by mail of the Survey, $.56. 

Srupigs 1n Democracy. By Julia H. Gulliver. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 98 pp. Price, $1; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.06. 

TuriFt. By Bolton Hall. B. W..Huebsch. 247 
pp. Price, $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.07. 
Truancy AND Non-ATTENDANCE IN THE CHICAGO 
Scnoots. By Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. The University of Chicago Press. 
472 pp. Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.16. 

WaceE-EaRNING AND Epucation. By R. R. Lutz. 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
208 pp. Price, postpaid, $.50. 


FOR A COUNTRY TOWN 


To tHE Eprror: Some interested 
citizens of this small rural community 
of about 400 persons are making plans 
for a community social center hall. 
There are three large fruit-packing 
houses here which bring in a num- 
ber of people, mostly foreign, in the 
fruit season rush work. ‘The only recre- 
ation for these people is found in a dirty, 
unsanitary pool-hall and an outdoor 
playground that is kept up by our church. 
We need good wholesome recreation for 
every night of the week in the summer 
season. 

I have been a subscriber to your paper 
and thought that I might get some in- 
formation from you or your readers in 
regard to the plans and dimensions for 
a social center hall, its uses, and its man- 
agement. 

Warren T. Powe t. 
[First Methodist Episcopal Church] 
Armona, Cal. 


TURNING OFF THE SPIGOT 


To THE Eprror: May I congratulate 
you on the splendid contribution to the 
magazine in Mrs. Tilton’s articles. “The 
first one seems already to have created 
quite a sensation of enthusiasm. I look 
forward with great pleasure to the rest 
of the series. 

JosEPHINE F. BuMsTeEap. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


To THE Eprror: Let me congratu- 
late you heartily on the first article ot 


Mrs. 


Tilton’s 
right in its insistence on the modern 


series. I believe it is 
point of view for social workers. We 
can no longer dodge this great issue, 
and the arsenal of facts which she places 
at our disposal will be invaluable. I am 
keenly anticipating the articles that are 
to come. 
Epcar S. WIERs. 
[Unity Church. ] 
Montclair, N. J. 


A CLEAN RECORD 


To THE Eprror: In 1911 when I was 
making a survey of the white lead in- 
dustry in this country for the federal 
Bureau of Labor, I found a really shock- 
ing amount of lead poisoning in our fac- 
tories as compared with those I had vis- 
ited in England. At that time I wrote: 
“In one English factory employing 
ninety men there was not one case of 
lead poisoning in five successive years. 
In an American factory employing 
eighty-five men, the doctor’s records for 
six months showed thirty-five men 
leaded. Another English factory with 
182 men did not have a case last year, 
but an American factory with 170 men 
had sixty cases.’’ “The difference seemed 
to be largely due to the surprising igno- 
rance of the American manufacturer as 
to the danger of lead poisoning and the 
possibility of preventing it. In the 
course of these travels I came upon the 
Hammar Brothers’ white lead plant in 
East St. Louis, and found that here was 
a place where this danger was recog- 
nized and intelligently combated. F. V. 
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Hammar has been sending me yearly re- 
ports since then of the progress of his 
campaign, and this year he is able to 
present a record of victory, for there has 
not been a case of lead poisoning in the 
plant during the last twelvemonth. This 
is surely cause for congratulation, and 
I should like to transmit mine to him 
through the Survey. I suppose there is 
no one industry in this country that has 
undergone such radical changes of a 
hygienic character as has the making of 
white lead during the last five years. 
Mr. Hammar’s factory is not the only 
brilliant instance of this reform from 
within the industry itself. 
Avice HaMILTon. 
[Hull House. ] 
Chicago. 


ANTI-ALCOHOL ADVERTIS- 
ING 


To THE Eprror: I note in your issue 
of January 6, an article on Boston poli- 
tics and reprints of two of the political 
advertisements in Boston papers. I do 
not know who furnished you with the 
material for this, but whoever it was evi- 
dently forgot that the most striking 
feature of that campaign was a _ half- 
page advertisement that we prepared and 
inserted all day in every Boston paper. 
This advertisement, we are informed, 
was the largest advertisement of a po- 
litical nature ever inserted in every paper 
in any city. 

We did this advertising at the request 
and expense of Hon. E. N. Foss, ex-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and I believe 
that it is worth noting, not only because 
of its size and somewhat unusual char- 
acter, but also because it was a personal 
contribution of a gentleman whom we 
all appreciate, and who is greatly inter- 
ested in the success of the prohibition 
movement. I am sending you under an- 
other cover, a copy of this advertisement, 
which I am sure you will be interested 
to see. 


FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY. 
[Franklin P. Shumway Company. | 
Boston. 


NATIONAL STATE OF MIND 


To THE Eprror: May I be permit- 
ted space to express my deep appreciation 
of the admirable article by Mr. Williams 
which appears in the opening pages of 
the Survey of January 20? Why is it 
that there is such a dearth of discussion 
on this particular phase of the peace 
problem ? 

Mr. Williams probes to the very core 
of the whole matter. Schemes for arma- 
ment limitation and leagues for enforc- 
ing peace will provide immediate relief 
and a solution up to a certain point, but 
we could well afford to give larger con- 
cern to those fundamental causes which 
are eternally producing these unfortu- 
nate conditions in the world. It is re- 
freshing to have pointed out for us the 
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need of a radical change in the national 
state of mind, which now measures na- 
tional success in terms of territorial ex- 
pansion, and. to have the final criterion 
of governmental success defined as “the 
well-being of the individuals composing 
the nations.”” Why is it that mankind 
has been so loath to realize that the prac- 
tical values of life are the only ones 
which can ever bring to men any ulti- 
mate personal satisfaction ? 

Regarding the settlement of the pres- 
ent world eruption the author of the 
article very modestly disclaims any abil- 
ity to propound a remedy. But in point- 
ing out the root of the trouble he has 
gone a long way toward putting us on 
the right track in our attempts to destroy 
future wars. A national state of mind 
cannot be changed in a day, nor perhaps 
in a generation, but the significance of 
the author’s viewpoint in relation to edu- 
cation is obvious and unmistakable. 


Sheffield, Mass. See 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprror: Every number of 
the SURVEY seems to me more valuable. 
The individual articles are most timely 
and full of facts. Your printing, too, of 
the President’s message and such popu- 
lar documents as easily get by one in the 
newspapers,—which are often thrown 
away before one can cut out what one 
wants—is a great help. It is an aid to 
have important proclamations in hand. 


Percy S. Grant. 


[Church of the Ascension | 
New York, 


To THE Epiror: Allow me to ex- 
press my very deep appreciation of your 
stand on the peace question, both now 
and in the past. You are the only week- 
ly courageous enough to keep your 
ethical humanitarian stand in the wave 
of*emotionalism that is sweeping our 
land. Your article by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, in the issue for February 10, is 
very splendid. I am writing to you 
hastily so that you may know at once 
how greatly I value your sanity, your 
intelligence, your feeling for democracy. 


Corne ia L. SWINNERTON. 
New York. 


To THE Eprror: I personally feel 
now a real member of the elect family 
of the Survey, having taken it these 
five years. I only wish that we had the 
wherewithal to rise to the high station 
of Co-ops. Please take the will for the 
deed. The Survey is to me a constant 
inspiration and thought provoker, away 
out here in the jungle cut off as we are 


from the inspiration of fellow social 
workers. 


Epwarp W. Fe tr. 
Vadala, via Vambori, India. 


- 
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THE Survey has a flood of missives from 
Big South Fork of Nolin Creek, Kentucky, 
protesting against the Gist-of-It statement 
that Lincoln was born in Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield papers please copy. 


THROUGH an oversight the Survey failed 
to acknowledge the courtesy of the Labor 
Forum for the loan of the engraving of 
Lincoln’s bust published on the cover of the 
issue of February 10. 


MEASURES affecting the social welfare are 
being introduced in such numbers in the 
Pennsylvania legislature that the Public 
Charities Association, Empire building, Phila- 
delphia, has begun publication of a series 
of leaflets under the title, Legislative News, 
which will describe these bills and follow 
their legislative course. Copies will be 
mailed free on request. 


REGISTERED nurses are among those in 
the professional group to whom the restric- 
tive clauses of the new immigration law 
are not to apply. This means that health 
work will not again be handicapped, as in 
the instances reported in the Survey for De- 
cember 18, 1915, or as last summer when 
nurses who would have helped New York 
during the poliomyelitis epidemic were de- 
tained at the Canadian border under the 
contract labor clause of the present law. 


“WHO will put ‘rest in restaurants’?” asks 
the Consumers’ League of New York city, as 
it begins its campaign of publicity and lobby- 
ing to get shorter hours by law for the tired 
waitress, “old at twenty-one.” Restaurant 
employes are the largest group of working 
women without legal protection from the 
long work day. A bill based on an inten- 
sive study made by the Consumers’ League 
of women waitresses [see the Survey, No- 
vember 18, 1916] was introduced into the 
New York legislature on February 8 and 
is an extension of the mercantile law which 
limits women’s hours of labor in the factory. 
New York state is behind all its neighbors— 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey—in not restricting the hours of women 
employed in restaurants. 


THE National Single Tax League has been 
launched to coordinate the work of single- 
tax organizations throughout the United 
States, to carry on educational campaigns, 
especially in states where there is a chance 
of success, and to take over the administra- 
tion of the Joseph Fels Fund, vested until 
December 31 in a foundation. In addition 
to this fund, there is an assured membership 
of about 2,000, and the total guaranteed 
income for the first year is $35,000. ‘The 
chairman of the provisional committee is 
Daniel Kiefer, Cincinnati; the advisory com- 
mittee contains the names of many prominent 
land reformers, including Prof. Earl Barnes, 
William F. Cochran, Mrs. Fels, Surg.-Genl. 
William C. Gorgas, Frederic C. Howe, Mrs. 
Louis F. Post, Lincoln Steffens and Frank P. 
Walsh. 


THE Women’s Municipal League, of Boston, 
has issued a Citizens’ Handbook, “a collec- 
tion of the laws and ordinances governing 
the citizens in everyday life,’ which is a 
model of what such a publication should be. 
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It avoids the hazy conception often given 
by pamphlets containing a transcription of 
laws into popular speech. Instead, the most 
important sections are given verbatim. Where 
the language is difficult, brief notes are 
prefaced. Clear arrangement, omission of 
irrelevant or too complicated clauses, and a 
detailed index serve the intended purpose. 
There is no attempt at preaching or at mag- 
nifying the excellence of the laws which 
govern the everyday life of Boston citizens. 
The need for some such compilation arose 
from the educational efforts of the league 
among the school children of Boston, some 
2,500 of whom are enrolled in its “junior 
municipal league.” 


ONE of those gathered in by the Philadel- 
phia police in a recent narcotic raid was a 
colored man who, in the region around 
Eleventh and Lombard streets, had the repu- 
tation for having the largest feet extant. 
His shoes occupied so much real estate 
that, according to the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, he had earned the name of “Trilby.” 


At the end of an hour the most that the | 


internal revenue officers and police had been 
able to find in the house was a small bottle 
in the coal bin. Disappointed, they were 
about to leave when an officer turned to 
xi bye 

“Some feet you got there,” said the cop. 

“Biggest in the world,” said “Trilby.” 

“Take off your shoes and let’s measure 
them,’ commanded the bluecoat. 

There was a tussle and the Negro’s shoes 
came off. His feet weren’t the biggest in 
the world, but the shoes he wore probably 
were. For they were containers for several 
bottles of cocaine besides his feet. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y., is creating by ordi- 
nance a Commission of Public Exhibitions, 
consisting of five members, two of them 
women, “to prohibit, or prohibit in part, any 
exhibition or picture which it finds to be 
obscene, indecent, improper, licentious, or 
immoral, or any exhibition or picture that 
would have a harmful influence upon the 
public.” The intent is to establish a mu- 
nicipal policy toward amusements, and it is 
specifically aimed at burlesque shows rather 
than movies. 


“WILL you join us in trying to create a 
demand throughout the state for cleaner pic- 
tures, which will deal not so much with the 
seamy side of life, but with that which is 


- purer and truer and healthier, and more 


wholesome and normal?” A letter contain- 
ing this plea has been sent out from the 
Social Welfare Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Lancaster, Pa., to cham- 
bers of commerce and welfare committees 
throughout Pennsylvania. It is signed also 
by practically every one of the local moving 
picture managers. This same committee has 
analyzed films exhibited in Lancaster and 
found 52 good, 20 indifferent and 31 bad. 
In the 31 bad are included such pictures as 
seemed undesirable for children. 


DECLARING that in the electrocution in 
1915 of two New York city Chinamen who 
were convicted of murder “it is beyond dis- 
pute that human life was taken upon what 
was concededly perjured testimony,” and 
that its own investigations established grave 
doubt as to the guilt of the men, the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Crime 
urges in a report covering its work since 
1909 three amendments to the law. These 
are: first, that arbitrary capital punishment 
be abolished and juries permitted to deter- 
mine whether punishment shall be death or 
life imprisonment; second, that if capital 
punishment is to remain, the technical rules 
governing the granting of new trials be 
broadened and the right to appeal extended; 
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Liven your Lectures and 
other Club Entertainments 


and insure their success by projecting 
photographs and other prints with a 


Bausch fomb 


Balopticon 


HE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The unusually satisfactory images projected by 
the New Combined Balopticon are due to a supe- 
rior optical equipment 
and our new 1000-watt 
Mazda lamp. This gives 
the brilliant illumination 
of a 35-ampere A.C. arc 
lamp, with a  consump- 
tion of only 9 amperes, 
and in addition is entirely 
automatic. Projects both 
slides and opaque 
objects _(post- 
mcards, photos, 
Y etc.) with in- 
stant change be- 
tween both forms. 
Price, $120.00. 
Other models: 
For slides only, 
$25.00 up; for 

opaque objects, $35.00 up. 
Circulars giving full details of all models and 

their uses sent on request 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
» New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of High-Grade Optical 
Products 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: a Jewish woman with settle- 
ment experience as head worker of an es- 
tablished East Side Settlement. Address 
2452, SurRvVEY. 


WANTED: Woman, capable of writing 
original letters in connection with South- 
ern Civic Work. For further’ particulars 
address 2462, Survey. 


CASE WORKER, with experience. 
Duties: Analysis of application blanks, etc. 
‘SUPERINTENDENT, Mooseheart, II. 


PROCTOR, with experience, wanted for 
institution near Chicago. SUPERINTENDENT, 
Mooseheart, Ill. 


Assistant Secretary 


For statewide committee on feeble- 
mindedness ; to assist both in office and 
in field work. Moderate salary. State 
Address 2461 Survey. 


experience. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION in social work wanted by 
young woman, age 28, Southerner. Have 
had six years experience in social work 
covering special investigations, children’s 
agencies, industrial work, charity organiza- 
tion, etc. Employed at present. Salary 
$1, 200 per annum. Address 2458 Survey. 


———————— 


WOMAN, School of Philanthropy train- 
ing, 8 years of valuable experience in social 
work, seeks position. Good appearance, 
strong’ personality and superior references. 
Address 2460 Survey. 


and third, that the pardoning power be re- 
moved from the governor and vested in a 
board of pardons. The society also favors 
the passage by Congress of the Smith-Hughes 
bill, creating a permanent federal commis- 
sion of five members to inspect and license 
motion picture films. 


CONFERENCES 


RAYMOND ROBINS writes that the Maine 
Community Efficiency Conference, held last 
month in Augusta, “was by all odds the 
best conference I have yet attended in this 
country, and more comparable to those in 
the western Canada provinces than any 
others I have attended.” Not only, perhaps 
not chiefly, because of its exceptionally well- 
arranged program and able speakers was 
the conference preeminent, but the more so 
on account of the findings of its several com- 
missions. One reported a rural program, 
including adequate road-building for Maine, 
electricity as a factor in promoting rural 
efficiency, a health survey as a method for 
determining the health efficiency of a com- 
munity and the interdependence of country 
and city. Another handled such civic needs 
as reforms in present political campaign 
methods, the necessity for young men to en- 
ter politics in Maine, the promotion of civic 
righteousness through the application of the 
budget system to state and community fi- 
nances. Still another reported a five-year 
program for developing Christian unity in 
Maine, the survey idea and its use in study- 
ing the over-churched and under-churched 
fields, community problems requiring united 
Christian effort and laymen’s responsibility 
for the promotion of Christian unity. <A 
pamphlet containing the findings and recom- 
mendations of these commissions may be had 
of A. A. Heald, Waterville, Me., executive 
secretary of the Laymen’s Christian Federa- 
tion of Maine, which, under the auspices of 
the state Y. M. C. A., united with representa- 
tives of the following organizations in pro- 
moting this conference: State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, State Board of 
Trade, State Sunday School Association, 
Christian Civic League, State Denomina- 
tional Agencies, State Grange. 


AT THE recent second annual conference of 
the San Francisco and California Associa- 
tions for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis the need for a municipal country 
sanatorium, more visiting nurses and addi- 
tional open-air schools were the chief topics 
discussed. 

The chairman of the finance committee of 
the Board of Supervisors publicly favored 
including $50,000 in the 1917 budget for the 
purchase of a site and the beginning of con- 
struction of a country sanatorium. The pres- 
ent shacks at the San Francisco Hospital, 
which accommodate 250 advanced tubercu- 
lous patients now, are being replaced by a 
permanent steel structure which will be com- 
pleted this year. The present quarters will 
be improved, but the capacity will remain the 
same. With its 900 tuberculosis deaths each 
year, the city sadly needs a sanatorium for 
early cases. 

A Tuberculosis Bureau of the Board of 
Health has been organized, with Dr. W. R. P. 
Clark as director and four visiting nurses 
who work with the five nurses of the San 
Francisco association. Each nurse has her 
own district and works out of the two asso- 
ciation and the Stanford University tubercu- 
losis clinics. 

An open-air school for twenty-five physi- 
cally subnormal children was opened in Feb- 
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MODERN 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Frank A. Fetter, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Professor of Economics, Princeton University 


Students of social problems will be interested in this 
book because it represents the opinions of one not only 
a trained economist, but for many years a member of the 
New York State Board of Charities. 


Topics of Especial Interest 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration 
Piece Work, Profit Sharing 

Organized Labor, Strikes, the Open Shop 
Child Labor, the Minimum Wage 
Charity and the Control of Vice 

Social Insurance, Old Age Pensions 
Population and Immigration 

Some Aspects of Socialism 


Price $1.75 
At all Bookstores Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Diet and 
Indigestion 


Indigestion, constipation and the ills to which they 
lead cause more deaths than war, pestilence and 
famine combined. Yet—these ills, and the pain 
and suffering they cause, are needless. This is 
fully explained in a new book called “Colon Hy- 
giene,” written by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Chief 
Medical Director of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and a recognized authority on the effect of diet 
on digestion. In his book, Dr. Kellogg tells you 
how to take care of yourself so as to avoid indiges- 
tion, constipation and the ills to which they lead. 
Only natural methods recommended. No drugs. 
Some diet restrictions, if you need them, but— 
nothing difficult. A little exercise but—no tire- 
some régime. Proper attention to hours for rest, 
sleep, recreation and work. These are the impor- 
tant items. In his book, Dr. Kellogg gives you - 
full instructions. If you would be rid of in- 
digestion, constipation and the ills to which they 
lead, send for this book today. The price is only 
$2. And—you take no risk for, if you are not 
entirely satisfied, the book may be returned at 
the end of five days, and we will promptly refund 
your money. Thus, we let you be the judge of this 
book. Over 400 pages, with many illustrations. 
Write for it today. Find out, at our expense, 
whether it can help you. Send your order direct to 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
2602 Main St,, Battle Creek. Mich. 


ISSUES WANTED 


Copies of the Survey of January 13, 
January 20 and February 3. Trying 
to save paper-cost, we cut the supply 
of these issues so scant that, when 
they met unexpected popularity, the 
supply was unequal to the demand. 
Copies from Survey subscribers who 
have finished with them will be highly 
appreciated. 

To the kind friends who returned 
copies of the November 25 issue suf- 
ficient to fill the empty shelf hearty 
thanks are rendered. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE SURVEY 
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ruary, 1916, by the San Francisco Association 
and the Board of Education. During the 
conference, President Geo. E. Gallagher, of 
the Board of Education, publicly announced 
that the board’ would take steps to increase 
the capacity of this school to fifty. The 
board has also expressed itself favorably 
toward opening an additional school in an- 
other section of the city. 

Thus a country sanatorium, more visiting 
nurses and additional open-air-school provi- 
sion are practically assured for the city in 
the near future. 


ONE of the most interesting and important 
parts of the Tuskegee Negro Conference this 
year was the exhibit of foods available in 
the region which Prof. George W. Carver 
arranged in large glass cases. Professor 
Carver has been for some time developing 
the agricultural department at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, and has made an intensive study of 
the natural resources and agricultural prod- 
ucts of Macon county. 

For the exhibit he had arranged attractive- 
ly in a large glass case, portions of corn meal 
and peanut muffins, bacon puffs, cooked wild 
greens (curled dock, dandelion and wild 
lettuce), bread made from a mixture of 
wheat and velvet-bean flour, lye hominy, 
cow-pea bread, a home-made cereal con- 
sisting of rye, wheat, and corn and crushed 
toast served with sugar and cream. 

With a keen sense of humor and an appre- 
ciation of the average Negro farmer’s con- 
servatism, Professor Carver attacked the 
problem of showing the man on the land 
how, in truth, he could secure for himself 
and his family the necessary food for man 
and beast. When it is remembered that 
thousands of Negroes have left the South, or 
are planning to leave the South very soon 
on account of the actual shortage of food 
and the hardships which have come to the 
farmers who are trying to raise cotton in 
spite of the boll weevil, the significance of 
this part of the conference is evident. 


CoAT E NSDEATR: OLE 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach THE 

Survey before March 14. 

FEBRUARY AND Marcu 

Boy Scouts or America, National Council of. 
Washington, D. C., March 6. Chief scout execu- 
tive, James E, West, Fifth avenue bldg., New 
York city. 

InpustriaAL Epucation, National Society for the 
Promotion of. Indianapolis, Ind., February 
21-24. Sec’y, Alvin E. Dodd, 140 West 42 
street, New York city. 

Posture Lracur, American, New York, March 
10. Sec’y, H. L. Taylor, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 

Reticious Epucation Association. Boston, Feb- 
ruary 27-March 1. Sec’y, H. F. Cope, 332 So. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of. National Edu- 
cation Association. Kansas City, Mo., February 
26-March 3. Sec’y, Margaret T. Maguire, Wash- 
ington School, Philadelphia. 

LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN Union, International. Boston, 
Mass., May 7-11. Sec’y, May Murray, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


NATIONAL 
Boys’ Worx ConFereNce. Buffalo, N. Y., May 
22-24. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 Madison avenue, 


New York city. 

Cuarities anp Correction, National Conference 
of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13. Sec’y, W. T 
Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

Cuitp WELFARE ConFERENCE. Under auspices of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Washington, D. C., April 
24-May 1. Sec’y, Mrs. A. A. Birney, 910 Loan 
and Trust bldg., Washington, D. C. 


CuiLpren’s Home Society, National. Pittsburgh, 


June 4-6. Sec’y, Wilfred S. Reynolds, 209 
South State street, Chicago. 
Community CENTERS, National Conference on. 


Chicago, Ill., April 18-22. See’y, John Collier, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
[Continued on page 591, last column] 
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INFORMATION DESK | 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 
Society, Formerly Society’ of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 

York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. each. Four reprints, 
5c each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues $5. 


Gieee, cians. Society for the Control of 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
ete., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 
for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 
insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 
feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 
hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F, Robbins, 
Exec. Sec’y., 203 E. 27th St., New York. 

To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 
East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 

field, M. D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 
sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 

Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St., N. 

Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. To pro- 
mote sound sex education, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the suppression’ of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon __ request. 
Pres., Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. 
Snow, M.D. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING. Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R, N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 


and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D. C 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 

cago; Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
Object “To protect and promote public and _per- 
sonal health.” Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Adwiniaeraiea, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs. Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos. 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Board of Directors, 

Chancellor David Starr Jordan, President; 

Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. . 
bureau for the encouragement of interest in 
eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, estab- 
lished and maintained for the Race Betterment 
Foundation in co-operation with the Eugenics 
Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry Board, 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—National 

Committee for. Objects: To furnish informa- 

tion for Associations, Commissions and _ per- 
sons working to conserve vision; to publish 
literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, lan- 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: samples 
free; quantities at cost. Invites membership. 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Com. 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing Director; Gor- 
don L. Berry, Field Secretary; Mrs. Winifred 
Hathaway; Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d St., 
Ne UY.S es 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand for 
concise information concerning the condition 
and progress of the Negro Race. Extended 

bibliographies, Full index. Price, 25c. By mail, 
35c. Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on the 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA.— 
Trains Negro and Indian youth. ‘Great edu- 
cational experiment station.’”’ Neither a State 

nor a Government school. Supported by volunta 
contributions. H. B. Frissell, Principal; F. 
Rogers, Treasurer; W. Scoville, Secretary 
Free literature on race adjustment, Hampton aims 
and methods. Southern Workman, illustrated 
monthly, $1 a year; free to donors, 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes The 

Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches and locals. 
Legal aid, literature, speakers, lantern _ slides, 
press material, etc. President, Moorfield Storey; 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, J. E. Spin- 
garn; Vice-President and Treasurer, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard; Director of Publications and Re- 
peared, W. E. B. DuBois; Acting Secretary, Roy 
ash. 


HE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY—A 

quarterly publication concerned with facts, 
“not with opinions. The organ of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. To. 
popularize the movement of unearthing the Negro 
and his contribution to civilization that he may 
not become a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. Carter G. Woodson, Director of Re- 
search and Editor. Subscription $1.00 a year. 
Foreign subscription 25 cents extra. Address, 1216 


You St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Libraries 
MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 


libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. A. L. A. 
Booklist, a monthly annotated magazine on book 
selection, is a valuable guide to the best new 
books. List of publications on request. George 
B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 78 E. Washington 
St., Chicago. 


Recreation 


ECREATION—The following pamphlets which: 

have just been issued are full of practical 

suggestions and information: Preparation— 
For Peace or War, A’ Rational Scheme, 
W. Ehler, Price 30 cents; Notes on the 
tion and Administration of Swimmin 
Joseph E. Raycroft, Price 20 cents; Municipal 
Neighborhood Recreation Center, by Harold O. 
Berg. Price 15 cents. The E wacaenpes may be se- 
cured from Playground and Recreation Association: 
of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Pools, by 
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Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee,.105 East 22nd St., New York. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. Where 
does your state stand? How can you help? List 
sof peices and reports, free. Membership fee 
nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—Ameri- 
can Assoc. for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Litera- 
ture on request. Traveling Exhibit. » 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations. 


DUCATIONAL HEALTH POSTERS COVER- 
~ ING CARE OF BABIES AND CHILDREN— 
Second edition of Parcel Post Exhibit. Photo- 
gravure reproductions in color with simple, easily 
understood legends, attractively illustrated from 
criginal paintings; 25 posters (18’’ x 28’’) in set. 
Further information regarding these and other 
exhibits on request. Illustrated booklets on Baby 
and Child Care. Lantern slides. National Child 
Welfare Exhibit Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


—250 Madison Ave., New York, Object: 

To have the kindergarten established in 
every public school. Four million children in_the 
United States are now without this training. Fur- 
dishes Bulletins, Exhibits, Lecturers, Advice and 
‘Information. Works for adequate legislation and 
for a wider interest in this method of increasing 
intelligence and reducing crime. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


Nek KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Consum- 

ers’ League, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Mrs. Florence ener Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch 
leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent on request. 
Minimum membership fee $2.00, includes current 
pamphlets. Minimum wages boards, protection of 
-women workers, sweat-shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self-gov- 
ernment in the work shop through organi- 

zation and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation.~ Information given. “Life and Labor,” 
working women’s monthly magazine, 5c. a copy. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres.; Mrs. Amy Walker 
Field, Editor, 166 West Washington St., Chicago. 


League of Women orkers, 35 East 30th 

St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over working 
age. Monthly magazine, “The Club Worker,” 
' Twenty-five cents, 1 year. 


i Be cece CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS 
a —American Home Economics Association, 
i for Home, Institution, and School. Publishes 
Journal of Home Economics. 12 issues a year, 
' $2.00. Next meeting: University of Minnesota, 
| August 22-28, 1917. Address 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Organized Charity 


Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
i Plymouth Ct., Pee da Frederic Almy, 
Buffalo, N. Y., President; T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
| Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
i social work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 

Conducts information bureau. Forty-fourth annual 
ee Pittsburg, June 6-13, 1917. Membership, 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND _ CO-ORDI- 
NATED SOCIAL WORK—American Associ- 
ation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

‘Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. To promote the exten- 
sion and development of Associated Charities and 
‘to further the proper co-ordinations and align- 
_ ments in the social work of communities, including 
_ the making of community plans. 


“| Settlements 

ih 

m4 ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of Settle- 
ments. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
losed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
ore democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
obert A. Woods, Sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bostn, 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—“For the 
improvement of social and living conditions.” 
_Departments: Charity Organization, Child- 
Helping, Education, Recreation, 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal 
League, North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, tax- 
ation, police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, ac- 


counting, efficiency, civic education, franchises, 
school extension. Publishes National Municipal 
Review. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 

ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organization, 

383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Woodrow Wil- 

son, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. National 

clearing house for information on these subjects. 

Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s Loose-Leaf D+ 
gest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. Cora F. Stoddard, Exec. Sec’y. Has 

a strong special library on the alcohol question, 
including hygienic, industrial, economic, and socio- 
logical relations. Publishes results of reliable re- 
searches in the Scientific Temperance Journal and 
other literature, Has models, posters, and lantern 
slides for exhibits. Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, 
$2.00; Sustaining, $10.00. List of publications free. 
mene oe 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 


(Paper, 30c.; Cloth, 50c.), gives full information 
regarding social movements in all the churches. 
For literature and service address the Secretary, 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 E, 22nd St., 
New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The point 
Commission on Social Service of the 
estant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information, address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. 2 . Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association through its De- 
partment of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer §S. Forbes, 
meclary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
oston, 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian and 
its services are free irrespective of race, creed, 
class or sex. 
For literature, address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Sec’y, 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN AMER- 
ICA AND NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION 
COMMITTEE—Joint clearing house for 
Americanization of aliens. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women 
(National), Department of Immigrant Aid, with 
headquarters at 242 E. Broadway, New York 

City—Miss Helen Winkler, chairman—gives friend- 
ly aid to immigrant girls; meets, visits, advises, 
guides; has international system of safeguarding. 
Invites membership. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE—Advocates selection, distribution 
and Americanization and opposes indiscrim- 

inate restriction. Summarized arguments and 
catalog of publications on request. Minimum 
membership ($1) includes all available pamphlets 
desired, and current publications. Address Edu- 
cational Dept., National Liberal Immigration 
League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Work With Boys 


OYS CLUB FEDERATION—National Head- 

quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, Boys’ Depts. 
of Recreation Centers, Settlements and Community 
Houses. A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed matter 
distributed; workers furnished; assistance given in 
organizing. Wm. E. Hall, President; C. J. Atkin- 
son, Executive Secretary. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


[Continued from page 590) 

Fire Protection Association, National. Washing- 
ton, . €., May 8-10. Sec’y, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 

Home Economics Association, American, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 22-29.  Sec’y, Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton, 1326 East 58 street, Chicago, 

JewisH . Sociat Workers, National Association 
of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3-6. Sec’y, M. M 
Goldstein, 356 Second avenue, New York city. 

Lisrary AssocraTion, American. Louisville, Ky., 
June 21-27. Sec’y, George B. Utley, 78 East 
Washington street, Chicago. 

Meprcat Association, American. New York city, 
June 4-8. Sec’y, Dr. Frederick R. Green, 535 
North Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Mepicat Mitx Commissions, American Associa- 
tion of. Brooklyn, N. Y., June 1-4. | Sec’y, 
Dr. Otto P. Geier, Ortiz bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

MepicinE, American Academy of. New York 
city, June 4-5. Sec’y, Dr. Thomas W. Grayson, 
1101 Westinghouse bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Nursinc Epucation, National League of. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 22-May 2. Sec’y, Isabel M. 
Stewart, Teachers’ College, New York city. 

OFFICIALS OF CHARITY AND Correction, American 


Association of. Pittsburgh, June 6-13. Sec’y, 
James F. Bagley, Augusta, Me. 
PuysicaL Epucation  AssociaTIoN, American. 
Pittsburgh, April 5-7. Sec’y, Dr. J. H. Mc- 


Curdy, 93 Westford avenue, Springfeld, Mass. 
PotisH SociaAL Workers, American Committee of. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. June 9-11. Sec’y, Thaddeus 
Sleszynski, 2026 Haddon avenue, Chicago. 
Prosation Association, National. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
pane 5-6. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, Albany, 
7 


Pusric Heattu Nursine, National Organization 
for. Philadelphia, Pa., April 26-May 2. Exec- 
sec’y, Ella P. Crandall, 600 Lexington avenue, 
New York city. 

RECREATION CONGRESS OF 
Recreation AssociaTION oF America, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., November 20-23. Sec’y, H. S. 
Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

SETTLEMENTS, National Federation of. Pittsburgh, 


THE PLAYGROUND AND 


Pa,, June 2-5. Sec’y, Robert A. Woods, South 
End House, Boston. 
SocteETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, American 


Association of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13. Gen. 
sec’y, Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 street, 
New York city. 

Truant, BacKkwarD, DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN, National Conference on the Educa- 
tion of. Pittsburgh, June 4-6. Sec’y, W. L 
Kuser, Eldora, Iowa. 

Tusercutosis, National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of . Cincinnati, O., May 9-11. 
Sec’y, Dr. Charles. J. Hatfield, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 

Women’s Trape Union Leacuer, National. Kansas 
City, Mo., June 4. Sec’y, Emma Steghagen, 
139 North Clark street, Chicago. 

WorkKeErS FoR THE Biinp, American Association of. 
Peaks Island, Portland, Me., June 18-23. Sec’y, 
Charles F. F. Campbell, Ohio State School for 
the Blind, Columbus, O 

State anv LocaL 

CHARITIES AND Correction, Canadian Conference 
of. Ottawa, September. Sec’y, Arthur H. Bur- 
nett, City Hall, Toronto, Canada. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, Connecticut State Con- 
ference of. Meriden, April 29-May 1. Sec’y, 
John D. Strain, Meriden, Ct. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New Jersey Confer- 


ence of. Montclair, N. J., April 29-May 1. 
Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York City Con- 
ference of. Brooklyn, Manhattan and Dobbs 
Ferry, May 22-24. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 

Mayors anv Oruer Crty Orriciats, Conference 
of. Buffalo, N. Y., June 11. Sec’y, William P. 
Capes, 25 Washington avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

MotuHers, California Congress of. Sacramento, 
Calif.. May, 1917, Sec’y, Mrs..W. F. Esch- 
bacher, 1 Greenbank avenue, Piedmont, Cal. 

Nurses’ Association, California State. San Diego, 
Calif., July 5-7. Sec’y, Mrs. B. Taylor, 126 
Ramsell street, San Francisco. 

Soctat Acencies, California State Conference of, 
Oakland, Cal., April 23-27. Sec’y, Stuart A. 
Queen, 411 Call bldg., San Francisco. 


The , Almshotise 6S eins Sot cake, aaron ee eet ee $1.25 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 
A thoroughly practical manual for all who have any interest in the 
management of charitable institutions. 
Artificial#hlowenviakers:...2- eee eee eee “nt 1260 
By MARY VAN KLEECK 
The work and living conditions of a great group of women wage- 
earners in New York City. 

Care and Education of Crippled Children.... . $2.00 

By EDITH REEVES. 
Describes 37 hospitals, homes and asylums for the care and educa- 
tion of crippled children. 

Carrying? Oltstnen Citym lane ani te meee ae estnee $2.00 
By FLAVEL SHURTLEFF and FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 
The practical application of city-planning by the two foremost 
authorities in this country. 

Child Welfare Work in California................. $1.50 

By WILLIAM H. SLINGERLAND. 
A study and analysis of child-helping agencies and institutions and 
their relations to the public. 

Child Welfare Work in Pennsylvania.............. $2.00 

By WILLIAM H. SLINGERLAND. F 

Reports a study which has been widely used by the social agencies 
of the state. . 

Civic Bibliography for Greater New York.......... $1.50 

Edited by JAMES BRONSON REYNOLDS. 

A handbook giving. ready access to all material in print at the time 
of its publication in 1911. 

Co-operation ine News bnolandieres ae nists a eee $1.50 

By JAMES FORD. 

An illuminating discussion of the co-operative associations of work- 
ingmen and of the grange. 

Prison, (Reform-and Criminal) Vaws.no.. o-oo ae $2.66 
By F. H. WINES,.F. B. SANBORN, Z. R. BROCKWAY and others. 
The story of prison reform told by the men whose lives were 

closely linked with its early days. 


Criminal Law in the United States................ $1.10 
By EUGENE SMITH. 
Part II of the above, separately bound. Written by a lifelong 
student of the subject. 
$2.70 


Penal and Reformatory Institutions................ 
By RICHARD SYLVESTER, WARREN F. SPALDING and others. 
Thirteen contributors write authoritative chapters under the editor- 

ship of, Charles R, Henderson. 


Preventive Agencies and Method 
By CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 
Assisted by experts in research, Prof. Henderson here sets forth 
the results of his long studies in penology. 

The Delinquent Child and the Home.............. $2.00 
By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE and EDITH ABBOTT. 
A study of 14,000 children who came under the influence of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court during ten years. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS NOW IN STOCK. ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
LIST OF PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS SENT ON REQUEST 


Elements of Record-Keeping for Child-Helping Or- 


SANIZAMONS pes hoe ape ee crepe aren eee eee 
By GEORGIA G. RALPH. 
A readable treatment of a naturally dry subject, marking a great 
step forward in child-caring work. 
Fatigue and Efficiency 
By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. 
Presents, as a new basis for labor legislation, the results of the 
modern scientific study of fatigue. ‘ 

Pitty, Yearstof Prison. Service. 24.5 ..0.-0.:00 eerie seep eiOD 

By ZEBULON R. BROCKWAY. 
"The absorbing autobiography of the man who, for twenty years, 
was superintendent of Elmira Reformatory. 

Handbookwof. Settlements.7%. 5.26 cee $1.50 

By ROBERT A. WOODS and ALBERT J. KENNEDY. 
A descriptive directory and a concise review of social settlement 
experience throughout the country. 

Laggards) in. OursSchools-..-s0n-e eee eee eee $1.50 

By LEONARD P. AYRES. 
A constructively critical study of retardation and elimination in 
city school systems. 

Fhe Pongshoremen:. ---0.110eee eeeee 5 

By CHARLES B. BARNES. 
A survey both scientific and intensely human of the men on the 
wharves of the port of New York. 

Medical ‘Inspection of: Schools! 39. .eeeoe $1.50 

By LUTHER H. GULICK and LEONARD P. AYRES. 
The first, and still the foremost, American book on a practical and 
important aspect of public health. 

Frousing; Reforing.t 8 Gesu see cee eee $1.25 

By LAWRENCE VEILLER. 
A volume on social reform which achieves the unique distinction 
of being witty as well as practical. 

Model: -Housing* Vaw2.)0-2 se ee eee ee eee $2.00 

By LAWRENCE VEILLER. 
The provisions for a state law or city ordinance given section by 
section with explanatory text, 

One Thousand Homeless Men............... by ers $1.25 

By ALICE WILLARD SOLENBERGER. 
Based on personal knowledge of applicants to the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities. 

Outdoor Relief in Missouri.................. (paper) $1.00 

By GEORGE A. WARFIELD. 
Written from first-hand facts gathered by field workers in the 
rural districts of the state. 

Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores................ .. $1.08 

By ELIZABETH B. BUTLER. 
The hours, wages, seasons of work and social problems of the 
retail shop-girls of Baltimore. 

San (Prancisco7Reltefy Survey. .c. cee $3.50 
By FRANCIS McLEAN, CHARLES J. O’CONNOR and others. 
The administration of Red Cross relief and the rehabilitation of 
the city following the earthquake. 


$1.50 


Social Work in Hospitals)... 2020. $1.50 
By IDA M. CANNON. 


The Springfield Survey 
Springfield, Ill. 

Shelby M. Harrison, Director 
Findings published In Ten Parts. First 
Eight now ready 

CAREFUL STUDY of the significant 

A facts of civic and social conditions 
in a representative American city. 

Public Schools of Springfield. Leonard P. 

Ayres, Ph.D, 160 pages, 68 illustra- 

tions. 25 cents. 

Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane and 


Alcoholics in Springfield. W. L. Tread- 
way, M.D. 46 pages, 14 illustrations. 
15 cents. 


Lee F. Hanmer 
133 pages, 53 


Recreation In Springfield. 
and Clarence A. Perry. 


illustrations. 25 cents. 
Housing In Springfield. John Ihlder. 24 
pages, 15 illustrations. 15 cents, 
Public Health In Springfield. Franz 
Schneider, Jr. 159 pages, 64 illustra- 
tions. 25 cents. 


Correctional System of Springfield. Zenas 

L. Potter. 185 pages, 32 illustrations. 

25 cents. 

Charities of Springfield. Francis H. Me- 
Lean, 185 pages, 11 illustrations. 

25 cents. 

Industrial Conditionsin Springfield. Louise 
C. Odencrantz and Zenas L. Potter. 

25 cents. 

City and County Administration In Soring- 
feild. (In press). D. O. Decker. 


25 cents. 
— Springfield: The Survey Summed 
Up. (In preparation). Shelby 


M. Harrison. 25 cents. 


Rs 


A new field of service connecting the world of heal- 
ing and the world of social advance. 
Visiting Nursing in the United States... $1.25 
By YSSABELLA WATERS. 
A descriptive directory by a resident of the Henry 
Street (Nurses’) Settlement im New York. 
The Middle West Side; Mothers Who 
Must» Harn’ 3. oe eee $2.00 
By OTHO G. CARTWRIGHT and KATHARINE 
ANTHONY. 
Two studies, under one cover, of a New York 
neighborhood and of its wage-earning women. 
Boyhood and Lawlessness; The Neg- 
lected. Girl 0). | See eee $2.00 
The latter by RUTH S. TRUE. 
The childhood and youth of the neglected streets 
of the same West Side neighborhood. 
Women in the Bookbinding Trade...... $1.50 
By MARY VAN KLEECK. 
First-hand, personal information by the secretary of 
the Foundation’s Committee on Women’s Work. 
Working Girls in Evening Schools...... $1.50 
By MARY VAN KLEECK. ; 
A study of wage-earning women in many trades in 
the night schools which they eagerly attend. 
Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe.. 2. 
By LEE K. FRANKEL and MILES M. DAWSON. 


The pioneer American book on a subject now con- 
stantly before Congress, legislatures and the public. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 EAST 22nd Street, New York 


The Pittsburgh Survey 


6 Vols. Edited by Paul U. Kellogg 


CLOSE RANGE investigation 
A of the ranks of wage-earners 

in an American steel district. 
A staff of from ten to thirty in- 
vestigators spent a year in making 
it. They included not only trained 
housing inspectors, sanitarians, law- 
pst engineers and labor experts, 
ut members of the immigrant races 


of the working population. Profuse- 
ly /illustrated. 
Women and the Trades. By Eliza- 


beth B. Butler. ¢.. $1.72. 
Work-Accidents and the Law. By 
Crystal Eastman. $1.72, 


Homestead; the Households of a 
Mill Town, By Margaret F. 
Byington. $1.70, 


The Steel Workers. By John A. 
Fitch. $1.78. 

The Pittsburgh District. By Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Robert A. 
Woods, John R. Commons and 
others. $2.75. ‘ 

Wage-Earning Pittsburgh, By 
Paul U. Kellogg, John R. Com- 
mons, Florence Kelley and others. 


THE SET OF SIX 
PREPAID, $10 


